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The Next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Ass. ciates, will take at this INSTITUTION (in the New Concert 
Room) on SATURDAY EVENING, the 6th inst., at Eight o'clock. 


Conductor—Mr. WALTER MACFARREN, 
em (which may be purchased at the doors): Balcony, 2s. 6d.; and Stalls, 
58, each. 


By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ TRANSCRIPTIONS for the PIANO- 
FORTE. Each free by post at half-price in stamps. 
The Albert Edward March. 3s. God Bless the Prince of Waes. 4s. 
Warblings at Eve, Dawn and Noon. Chime again, beautiful Bells. 4s. 
4s. each. Bells of Aberdovey. 3s. 
The Echo uf Lucerne. 4s. Far on the deep Blue Sea. 8s. 
The Bridge. 3s What are the Wild Waves Saying? 4s. 
Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. 4s. Fading Away. 8s. 
The Liquid Gem. 4s, Cherry Kipe. 3s. 
The Alpine Horn, 3s, and the Behoes I'll) Hang my Harp, and Kathleen 
of ey, 38. Mavourneen. 4% each. 






















LONDON ; Sole Publishers, 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 
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Now Ready. Price 3s. 6d. 
PART III. OF 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


EDITED BY 
GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 
By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign, with Illustrations and Woodcuts. 
(To be completed in about Twelve Quarterly Parts.) 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 








ICORDI'S (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 


23, Cuanies Srrest, Mippiesex Hospitat, Loxpox, W. 





Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or pee ey Masic of every description gratis 
and post . 
All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 










’ 

8 All Works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 
f Ricorp1’s Geax CaTaogo, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s. net. 
2 LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

7 MISERERE. 


(THE FIFTY-FIRST PSALM) FOR FOUR VOICES. 


Expressly composed forthe Choir of St. Peter in the Vatican, Rome, by the late 
7 F. mary when Director of the same. Sung ior the first time in — 
with great success, by Mr. H. Leslie’s Choir, at St. James's Hall, A 
1878. An elegant book, post free for 1s. "A liberal discount to 
Societies. 
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AMPERTI.—Observations and Directions on the TRILLO ' 
(votal shake). Price, postage free, 4s. net. ‘ 
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CRAMER'S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 


INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapied from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 68. each. 






CRAMER'S 


CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





oN REGENT STREET, LONDON, wW. 
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LAMBORN COCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


GARDNER, CHARLES. 
Minuet and Trio ... 


DRAPER, A. M. 


Minuet 


RONDAHL, HANS.—Popular Pieces. 


Danses de la Cour (Les Favorites d'autrefois) ... 38 
La Danza ... ope . Rossini 3 
Theme de Beethoven... _— _ mm ee 
Wedding March ... .. Mendelssohn 38 


Pieces by OLD MASTERS from Works written for the 
HARPSICHORD, selected, edited, and fingered for 
the Pianoforte by FLORENCE MAY.— 

No. 1—PERGOLESE—Prelude and Air with Variations 4 


0 
» 2—ALBERTI—Gigue from Sonata, No. 4.. 8 O 
» 38—GREENE, Dr.—Minuet with two Variations 8 OO 





PIANOFORTE DUET: 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S Fantasie Overture, 
‘PARADISE AND THE PERI.” Arranged 


for Two Prrrormers on the Pianoforte, by W. 
DORRELL, _ 7s. 6d. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


CIRO PINSUTI. 
Song—" The Watchman ” 
Duet—** Welcome ” ; 
Trio—May-Morning (s.s.c. 3.) 
», Class Copy 
Quartett—A Rivederci! (s. C.T.B. . 


HENRY SMART. 
Song—Callest Thou thus, O Master 
Duet—The Farewell of the Swallow 
Trio—Where the Honey-bee goes 


HATTON, G. F. 
Song—The Cherry Tree . 
» ‘The Nightingale’s farewell . 
Trio—Dear is my little native vale (s.s.c.) 
» The Tyrolese Evening Hymn (s. 8.C.) 
»» The Wandering Wind (s.s.c.) 
Four Voices—The Fairies’ Spell (s.s.s.c. c.) 


Song of the Wood dat teed 
(8.8.¢.¢.) ee 


MACIRONE, C. A. 
Quartett—O Musa (s.c.7.B.) 


NORMAN, 
Song—My Old Grey Mare 


LAMBORN Cock, 
NEW BOND STREET, 


(CORNER OF BROOK STREET,) LONDON. 
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J.B. GRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES. 





[ acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay hes occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the faccories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as. regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—THE MIGNON. 
The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Piauoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
beiug placed diagonally. It has a iull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 





J. B. Cnamuzn’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most cclebrated makers, They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with ti: articles of furniture,’ 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness, Occasionally umsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamga & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 

‘Lhe whole of England and Wales is supplied from-J. B. Cramer & Co.'s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joan Purvis, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muin Woop & Co., Glasgow; reland by Caamer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CaamgEk, Woop & Co., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 


facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ys IUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from € to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE S!'REET, CITY. 





The tone is broad and vocal, and 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


fHE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 


‘*Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
— Musical Ti.nes. 


“‘Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”"—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 


‘* We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medic] and musical professions.”— Medical Press and Circular. 


“*We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 


“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazctte. 


‘* We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham M. dical Review. 
“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 

ession that makes its living by the human voice divine.”"—The Pictorial World. 
** A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 


“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.”—The Graphic. 


‘* Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 


‘*Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 


“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 


method of reasonine at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”—The Catholic Times. 


«To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 


‘*Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subjeet upon which he writes.”— 
Oxford Chronicle. 


*“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention. ’"—Cambridge 
Express. 


“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News. 

“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject."—Jackson's Oxford 
Journal, 

«We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he hes displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. ‘ 

“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 

“ This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.” —Malvern News. 

** All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philorophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald. 


“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The awthor is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Athenaum, 


Bariurers, Trnpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 


and all Booksellers. 





JOURNALISM: 
ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND ITS CRIMES. 


] Y CHARLES LUNN, Author of ‘“‘ The Philosophy of Voice,” 

&c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Apvicr.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the pate of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracta, 
and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work.—Cuanxes Lunn. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 











Just Published. Price 8s. ; by Post 8s. 6d. 


‘be GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 


Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, based on Ancient H brew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 
¥.8.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury; and Author of 

** The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 

“‘Mr. Armfi-ld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholar! 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him hig 


praise in suggesting that the presept volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.” —Literary Churchman, 

“We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 

* Written in a clear and forcible style: its pwes are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.” —Salisbury Journal, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ;. Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


e. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . .--. The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 


‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review. 


SWIFT & .CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
T Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 28.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
yenience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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PERFORMED FOR UPWARDS OF 200 NIGHTS 


AT THE 


THEATRE DES FOLIES DRAMATIQUES, PARIS; 
AND WITH THE GREATEST SUCCESS AT THE 
FOLLY FHBATAS, LONDON. 
Hes & loches de Garnebille 
(THE BELLS OF CORNEVILLE.) 


OPERA COMIQUE, IN THREE ACTS. 


MM, CLAIRVILLE and CH. GABET. 
ENGLISH VERSION BY 


H. B. FARNIE and R. REECE. 
MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


ROBERT PLANQUETTE. 


BY 





= ie 
VOCAL SCORE (English Words) net 10 


COMPLETE SCORE (Piano Solo) ... net 2 


PARTITION, PIANO ET CHANT (French 
Words) ioe one net 0 


PIANO” ARRANCEMENTS. 


WILHELM Ki BUNS. 
Grand Fantasia - - D. 
Grand Paraphrase - . - .D 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
Chanson du Mousse (Barcarolle) - - 
Rondo-Valse (Solo or Duct/ - - 
Valse Brillante (Soloor Duet) - : 


HENRI CRAMER. 
(Books 1 and 2) - 


eeteeanaras vaneai.. 


d. 
0 
6 








Selection of Airs 


Grand Fantasia 

EUGENE MONIOT. 
Brilliant Fantasia - - - 

HAROLD THOMAS. 
Bouquet de Melodies - - - - M.D 

J. RUMMEL. 

(EASY ARRANGEMENTS. ) 
Valse - . . 2 6 | Quadrille - - 
Polka - - - 2 6 | Galop - - - 
Polka Mazurka - - 2 6 | Rondo Valse - - 
Selection of Airs as Piano Duets. (Three Books.) each 


WILLIAM SMALLWOOD. 
(VERY EASY ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL HANDS.) 
No. 1. Couplets des on dit 1 0| No. 3. Allegro di Ballet 1 
2. Rondo Valse - 10 4. Chanson du Mousse 1 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Quadrilles - - . - 

Ditto (Arranged as Duets) - - - 
Quadrilles - - - - - 

Ditto (Arranged as Duets) - Arban 
Lancers ieautialy Tlustrated) . Arthur Grenville 
Valses - O, Metra 

Ditto Arranged as Duets) O. Metra 
Valses ( eontitally iRyatened) - . Deransart 
Polka - - Arban 
Polka Mugurka - E. Natif 


OTHER ABBANGENEN TS IN THE PRESS. 


_ JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 
24, BERNERS STREET, W.; AND 123, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 





O. Metra 
O. Metra 
Arban 
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WILLEY & COS 
CLASSICAL SERIES, 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND FINGERED, 


BY 


W. F. TAYLOR. 





Adagio from Symphony, in G 

Pastorale from ‘* Prometheus "’ 

Gigue in A 

Allegretto from Symphony inG 
Andante (excerpt) from Sonata, Op. 16 
PastoraleinG -. 

Air with Variations and Minuet ° 
Romanza, from Concerto in G minor .. 
March from Trio, Op. 34 

Andante Grazioso con variazione * 
Bourrée in D : 

Minuet, from Symphony i in E flat 
Quartett, Op.8 .. 

Minuet and Trio . 

Saraband and Giga A 

Andante and Variations, known as the Surprise 


Haypn. 
BEETHOVEN. 
Corel. 
Haypn. 
DvusseEx. 
CorELLI. 
MatruHeson. 
Mozarr. 
Sponr. 
PLEYEL. 

J. S. Bacs. 
Mozart. 
PLEYEL. 
Romserc. 

* CoRELLI. 
Haypn. 
WEBER. 

. J.B. Luuty. 
. J.P. Rameau. 
Makrtin1. 

Pierro PARADISE. 

‘ CHopPIn. 
HANDEL. 

APNE. 

BEETHOVEN. 

J. S. Bacu. 

WEBER. 

HaAnpDeEL. 

Guruck. 

Baca. 

ScuHvuBErrt. 

9 GEMINIANI. 
DomEnico ScaRLATTI. 
HANDEL. 

Scuumann. 
HumMEL. 

i Srour. 

. W. F. Bacu. 

oF J. Frew. 
MENDELSSOHN. 
Domenico Scaruattr. 
.. P.E. Bacu. 

. J. L. Kress. 
HuMMEL. 

Spour. 

J. 8. Baca. 

Kuauav. 


SONS Oe wT 


te 
Sore Soe oS 


Rondo in E flat .. 

Gavotte in D re 

Tambourin and Gigue 

Andante Grazioso 

Toccata 

The Sigh . 

Bourrée in B flat . 

Allemande 

5. - Rustic Dance 

Gavotte in D E oe ae 

Andante Grazioso " a 

Andantino ‘alla Stciliana os 
. Aiwand Chorus, “ Non Sdejnare ” 
., Gavotte in F seat, ee oil 
. Andante in E major... 

Tempe di-Giga-..- -. 

Siciliano -.. os 
.” Minuet and Gavotte 

Sketch‘ -" -°. 

Marche Romaine . 

Romanza from Ist Sonata a 

Allé§ro"Schérzando ~~..." .. 

Pastorale .. 

Now we are Ambassadors, “ St. Paul " 

Bourrée in D 7: 

La Xenophone et Ta Sybille a $a 
. Burlesco .. ei er 
. Rondo Grazioso .. 

Adagio in A flat .. 

Two Preludes 

Rondo Burlesco . 


3s, 


PRICE EACH NUMBER. 





BEETHOVEN’S MOONLIGHT SONATA, Edited and Fingered 
by WILHELM GANZ, 4s. 


MOZART’S SONATAS, Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER. 





Thematic Lists can be had on application. 





LONDON: 


WILLEY & CO., 7, Argyll Place, Regent Street. 
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LYRICAL ELOCUTION. 





Cuapter VY. 

We have seen that Lyrical Elocution has never been 
sufficiently analysed—this owing to the naturally over- 
weightedness of the profession, and also to a want, still 
existent, of mechanical gauges. For a man to analyse 
anything he must have absolutely no feeling; that is, 
he must never allow any personal feelings to obtrude 
into his criticisms of what is not strictly personal. So 
far as music is concerned we have seen that it is based 
upon Objective* facts, while language is based upon 
Subjective facts. So that in songs we get Objective 
facts acting through Subjective bases, and Subjective 
facts acting through Objective bases. ‘‘ The Associated 
but ever distinet Arts of Oratory and Musical Phrasing 
considered separately, can be made to act together, 
each one acting towards the other either in subordina- 
tion or in command.” + 

Now we have to look to our words. The foundation 

‘of words is noise ; Objective shocks appealing through 
the sense of Audition to the Intellect, and used as 
typical of Material or Immaterial things. Can these 
forces, or shocks of air, be made to stimulate the Intel- 
lect either by causing increased action of Memory, in- 
creased action of Anticipation, or greater intensity of 
present Impression? Yes, but only in the hands of a 
Psychologist, psychology being the ruling science of all 
fine art. It really amounts to this :—Which part of 
the brain shall rule, the Cerebrum or the Cerebellum ? 
and shall the ruling power be a discerned sensation or 
only a felt sensation ? 


‘* That’s the wise thrush, he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture.”—Brownine. 


Is our song to be but as the Instinct of a thrush 
—an outpour of our ‘ careless rapture,” or shall it 
be more? Ir CAN IN DEED ONLY BE CONSCIOUSLY MORE 
WHEN WE KNOW THE METAPHYSICS OF IT. Ir may IN Ex- 
CEPTIONAL CASES BE MORE—exceptions prove the rule—xsut 
THAT IS NO COMFORT TO THE MULTITUDE WHO Pay—and fail. 
I said the neutral ground between music and language 
is tone. This is the acoustical neutral ground ; has it 
a co-relative physically ? Undoubtedly. If we regard 
the psyche, or soul, as the seat of our consciousness, all 
the sensuous channels through which it is approached 
may be considered as Objective to the Subjective psyche, 
although both the matter and the spirit (mind and body) 





* I am constantly troubled as regards how far I may use proper 
scientific terms which always carry their meaning best, and in 
what sense, if used, such terms will be construed by our un- 
scientific reader. In the generally well-informed paper the Monthly 
Musical Record for last month, an amusing exception is taken to 
my use of Archbishop Whately’s terms found in his celebrated 
‘ Blements of Logie.” I generally take simple hand-books that 
boys use, as then at least I expect some possibility of being under- 
stood. 

+“ Vocal Expression: Empirical or Scientific?” Stanley Lucas, 
Weber and Co. 











go collectively to form the whole man. Now there is 
unconscious cerebration stimulated by existing thoughts, 


| and there is unconscious cerebration stimulated by 


existing impressions ; and there is conscious cerebration 
stimulated by existing thoughts, as also conscious cere- 
bration by existing impressions—a complex cross action 
too deep to eater upon fully, but necessary to be pointed 
out. Richard Wagner saw this; but saw it only in 
degree, and then erroneously applied it. Here are two 
specimens of alliterative verse done into English, and 
for which I am indebted to the before-named Musical 
Record. This translated by Mr. Morris :— 
‘¢ Brynhild to me 
Is better than all, 
The child of Budli 
Is the best of women, 
Yea, and my life 
Will I Jay down, 
Ere I am twinned 
From that woman's treasure.” 
And this a translation by Mr. Forman of a song from 
Wagner's “ Walkure :”— 
‘Winter storms made way 
to the wakening May ; 
in placid splendour 
prospers the spring ; 
on bending breezes 
buoys his journey, 
weaving wonder 
on his way; 
over field and forest 
floats his freshness, 
wide and wakening 
laughs his look. 
He sounds in boundless singing 
of buoyant birds ; 
breath is sweet, 
With scent he sighs ; 
his flying blood flows out 
in fetterless flowers, 
Seed and shoot 
Are the leap of his life.” 

Now although Wagner failed from want of learning, 
and so applied the principle exactly contrary to the way 
in which he should have applied it ;—applied it to 
stimulate consciousness to unmusicality in sound, in- 
stead of applying it to unconsciously stimulate, 
through unmusicality, consciousness in thought 
(immaterial world), yet, notwithstanding, this theory 
of Wagner’s struck the key-note of the greatest 
progress that has ever in musical Art been per- 
mitted to mortal man to see. Wagner saw, or thought 
he saw, the way of acting on the mind through the 
component parts of a word, treating those parts from 
their objective and materialistic side. Of course it will 
be impossible to utilize these facts in the present or yet 
in the next generation; the ideas scoffed at in our time 
become the discussed opinions of our children, and the 
accepted laws of theirs. Wagner, unknown to himeelf, 
has striven to break down the barrier Musicians have 
erected between absolute Music and symbolic sounds,—be- 
tween beauty in sound and ugliness in sound ; and what 
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he has striven to do in Art has been done in science— 
the antithesis. (See Orchestra, page 199.*) Then we 
ask ourselves: Is the perception used as a perception, 
or is it used as an awakening of a past perception? Is 
the power in its own present strength, or in the strength 
of a past effect awakened by its use? One or other it 
must be; nor can it act as both without modifying one 
or other aspect of appeal. ‘To apply to existing songs 
what is known, we work the musical impressions, i.c., the 
discerned materialistic forms, on vowel sounds; and the 
verbal impressions, i.e., the felt materialistic forms and 
discerned immaterialistic forms, on consonant sounds: 
greater or less stress as we want one or other aspect of 
an appeal to command. Thus we teach the poetic 
thought and its artistic equivalent. To teach the shades 
of difference required on consonant sounds in order to 
carry absolutely aright the Intellectual Train of Thought 
conveyed by words, is the most abstruse part of teaching 
the Art of Song: it means having masters of such cul- 
ture that intellectually they may compare with the 
highest ; and it means English men teaching English 
people to sing the English language purely and classically. 
When the Professors of Music at our Universities insist 
on those who require diplomas passing in Carpenter's 
‘‘ Mental Physiology,” and Bain’s ‘‘ The Senses and the 
Intellect, the Emotions and the Will,” or books of equal 
power, we shall have a National School, not till then. 
I made a Deaf-mute in our local Institution appreciate 
rhythm through his sense of touch, and phrasing, 
(likeness, contrast, and force), through his sense of 
sight; what right, then, has any one who learns, unless 
absolutely idle, I ask, what right has any one who 
learns to fail ? Cuartes Lunn. 


* I purposely quoted Helmholtz before working up to this ques- 
tion of power in consonants and the using of such power for a 
purpose, because I wished to prepare the reader. It may be said, 
‘* Mr. Lunn quotes a man one time to support a view, and another 
time attacks him, to disprove that man authoritative.” This is 
true, and shows the peculiar nature of scientific men. We test 
things on their lowest ground, believing the least. If, then, ascientist 
ever quotes a man, the quoted passage has passed the crucible. 








An Insane Mustioran.—A detective in New York recently 
brought a man named John Ralph to the Police Court, it being 
stated that Ralph displayed signs of insanity, and was not respon- 
sible for his actions. In answer to questions put by Justice 
Duffy, Balph made the following statement: ‘I am a musician 
by profession; can play on almost any instrument; the clarinet 
however is my favourite. I do not know what I am placed here 
for. Why, sir, at present I am leader of the Twenty-second 
Regiment Band, which numbers thirty-five men and all Britishers. 
The Britishers ure the boys; you can’t beat them on wind 
instruments, but, of course, the Germans are the best with the 
string instruments, I have just made an engagement, with 
remuneration of forty-five dollars a week, to act as leader for a 
part of Gilmore's Band, composed of twenty-five instruments, to 
play this summer in Cincinnati. I would have gone to Europe 
with Gilmore but for the fact that I am a deserter from the 
British army, which I am not at all ashamed of.” Continuing, 
Ralph said that he was twelve years in the British army, being at 
the time of bis desertion a sergeant of the band in the Sixty-fourth 
Regiment of the line. He served in India, and received a silver 
medal! for meritorious conduct in the Abyssinian campaign. So far 
the prisoner seemed sane enough, but on further questioning he 
became incoherent, and was obviously uufit to be at large. He 
was taken to Bellevue Horpital, 








THE FUTURE OF ALBERT HALL. 


{From ‘‘ Social Notes.’’| 

In her eloquent appeal in these pages in behalf of the 
despised organ-grinder Mrs. Hall says, ‘‘ Up starts Mary 
Jane from her den of pots and pans, runs up the area- 
steps, and enjoys a feast of music such as you will have 
when you visit the Albert Hall.” 

We do not grudge the poor organ-boy his penny, but 
we ask why Mary Jane should not also visit the Albert 
Hall? We have a vision of that now rather dreary 
(dreary because too empty to communicate the electric 
spark of sympathy) place of entertainment with its rows 
of vacant boxes and strapped-up seats, ‘reserved for 
owners who do not come, the faint murmurs of applause 
feeble enough to cool the ardour of a Titiens, trans- 
formed into a really national place of entertainment, 
filled to overflowing not only with the upper ten thou- 
sand, but with a large proportion of the classes who are 
not ashamed to testify loudly their satisfaction—-sending 
a thrill to the hearts of the singers, communicated by 
them back again to their hearers: all held together by 
the spell of one of those old masters whose secret seems 
lost to an unbelieving age ! 

To be one of a multitude stirred by a common feeling 
is a grand and poetic sensation, and it would be well if 
the prophets of socialism would turn their attention to 
bringing classes together by their sympathies instead of 
dividing them still more widely by exciting their re- 
spective antipathies. 

That the poorer classes would take advantage of more 
accommodation if it were offered to them is proved by 
the fact that while the boxes and amphitheatre are 
seldom more than half filled in the Albert Hall, tlic 
galleries are crowded to suffocation. Could not more 
of the upper boxes be turned into gallery, and might 
not some arrangement be made by means of which— 
unless the owners of boxes and stalls announced their 
intention of occupying them—their seats might be dis- 
posed of at a lower price ? 

* * x * 

We cannot in our changeable climate risk the open- 
air concerts and theatrical performances which take 
place on the Continent, where the best music is to be 
heard, and Salvini himself can be seen for a few pence. 
Still a band might play on fine evenings till ten o'clock 
in Kensington Gardens; and not far from them there 
is a range of buildings round a garden which with 
difficulty keeps up a struggling existence, the surround- 
ing inhabitants being in constant fear of its being built 
over, and adding more and more chimneys and dis- 
heartening rows of streets to a quarter which is already 
too full of them. 

These gardens are associated with the memory of one 
whose whole desire was the promotion of good. Might 
they not be used for the benefit of the public, and a very 
small entrance-fee exacted? Music and theatrical 
performances might take place either in the open air 
during the few summer evenings when it would be 
possible, or at other times in those long, deserted 
galleries. 

a * ok * 

Every excuse for a holiday is eagerly seized in 
England, but it is to be feared that the crowds who 
visit the suburbs in pleasure-vans do not always spend 
their time in an edifying manner. The remedy would 
be to include, if possible, all classes in our national 
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amusements, believing that the higher would gain in 
heartiness as much as the lower in refinement. 

Surely the experiment might be tried to a greater 
extent in the Albert Hall; and if we were to add to it 
the Horticultural Gardens and their dependent build- 
ings as places of national entertainment, we might feel 
certain that we were carrying into effect the wishes of 


the great and estimable Prince whose name it bears.— 
M. C. M. Srpson. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Voeal Expression ; Empirical or Scientific? A Lecture, 
delivered at the Royal Academy, Tenterden Street, 
on May 17,1878. London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co. 

A remark was made when Mr. Lunn delivered this 
lecture, that it would tell much better if it were printed. 
We are now told that in its printed form it lacks the 
impressiveness imparted to it by the Lecturer’s en- 
thusiasm, and by the apt and successful illustrations 
with which he aided its delivery. These seemingly 
irreconcilable views are very complimentary to the 
author; as it shows that those who heard would like to 
read, and that those who read regret not having heard. 
In truth the Lecture is rather over the heads of those 
to whom it is addressed, and some reason is sought to 
excuse or account for a want of comprehension. As our 
own readers are pretty well acquainted with Mr. Lunn’s 
views, and his manner of expressing them, we will 
content ourselves with one or two extracts. And first 
as to the popular and scientific aspects of music :— 

“ The main reason why the researches of modern science have not 
been applied in song is, because the superficial aspect of music so 
conflic's with the scientific aspect, that it is almost impossible for 
the mind of the lover of music—bred up in an atmosphere of 
ssthetic delight—not to reject in the outset all that science has to 
say. We mistake the strength of the appeal for the profundity of 
an intelligence of it; and so we either oppose as false, or disregard 
as unnecessary, all deeper insight.” 

The following analogy between music and painting is 
ingenious, but hardly correct: the picture makes the 
same impression on all eyes though it does not gain 
the same appreciation, and the artist needs no inter- 
preter ; but the composer mostly depends on a middle- 
man (vocal or instrumental), who often thinks more of 
displaying his own powers than of doing justice to his 
author. 

“Take a youth with subtle sense of colour, but untaught. In con- 
structing a picture his eye follows his hand, and so of necessity he 
keeps a roving sight; the effect of this is always apparent in the 
product. But the picture should present an appearance of onenes 

with a fixed point of sight; so that practically the artist has to 
hide a fact necessary in the act of Art-constructiveness. So also 
in the region of Musical Art. A youth with deep sensibility follows 
the sounds as they flow, so that he seems to be living in, as it 
were, a number of disjuncted moments. But the musical picture 
should present an impression of oneness with a fixed point of 
hearing; so that practically the artist has to learn how to control, 
apportion, and suppress his feelings in order to hide a fact neces- 
sary in the act of Art-constractiveness, but altogether antagonistic 
to Receptiveness of Art.” 





As an illustration of what some “ interpreters” do, 
Mr. Lunn says— 

‘The very last thing one thinks of when at a play is buying a 
book of the words,’ while the very first thing we do at a concert, 
is to purchase this.’’* 

Mr. Lunn’s panacea for all kinds of evils seems to lie 
in Centralization and a Congress—means which have 
been tried before in every department of human polity 
—and not always with absolute success. If, however, 
Mr. Lunn cannot of himself rectify what is wrong, and 
furnish what is deficient, he has stirred the question 
thoroughly, and his words have been felt on the con- 
tinent of Europe and in America, and have influenced 
distant thinkers even more than at home. It is impos- 
sible but that some substantial benefit must result : 
whether the honour will revert to the most worthy of 
it, is of little importance compared with the influence 
for good on the many from such matters being dis- 
cussed. 

“The cause, the main cause, of failure with us, as with foreigners 
also, arises from the multiplicity of methods and the conflictions 
of schools that at present prevail; and it is our duty to try and 
evolve from the conflict and confusion around such definite and 
incontrovertible truths, that certainty of success may be by all 
attained. Leaving talent to assert itself, and genius to its own 
display, we may believe that excellence does not consist in differ- 


ing from the most of mankind, but it consists in doing that best’ 


that all are striving to do. Such uniformity of method, and such 
definiteness of aim, can only be obtained when, however strange 
their deductions, we invite scientists to join with us in friendly 
said; then we may unite in raising the masses from experiment to 
certainty, from fancy to fact, from personal taste to a knowledge 
of the irrefutable laws organized in Nature by the God who 
made it.” 


To the musical profession Mr. Lunn puts forth for 
their highest aspiration—the power of teaching “a 
people, anxious to work, and willing to learn, the true 
meaning of the words, ‘‘ I will sing with the spirit, and 
I will sing with the understanding also.” 








A Kronikle of a King. By Exiser Gory. Manchester 
Heywood. London: Simpkin. 1878. 

This is the author’s third work of a similar kind, 
the chief fun consisting in the abuse of a mode of spell- 
ing—after the American manner—which is more dread- 
ful than that of the old Phonetik Naz, or Mr. Ellis’s 
Glossik. Still there is much humour shrouded in the 
uncouth words which represent conversational English ; 
and those who disinter it will occasionally enjoy a 
hearty laugh. To the dullard the droll spelling will 
stand in lieu of the Scotchman’s surgical operation: it 
will give time to puzzle out the joke. But a very little 
of such writing will go a long way, and we trust that 
the author, Mr. Dawes, will allow his creation Elijer 
Goff quietly to expire, without any more chronicling of 





* «Singers sometimes mystify their audience as much by their 


slurring of separate words as the sign-painter did the countryman, 
when he painted ROMANCEMENT to convey the idea that Roman 
Cement was sold.” 
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either kings orcommoners. As a specimen of Elijer we 
quote the first lines of his ‘‘ Kronikle ” :— 


‘*Maybe yu hevn’t heard of Nasr-ed-Din. He's got a bit of land 
out East adjinin the risin sun. He’s King of kings by purfeshun. 
He got a Persha tu take kare of.” 


And then in a note we have— 


“Yu hev heard of gutta persha ; maybe yu've hed soles on em. 
Geografikally speakin that aint him. He’s a gud deal furder east 
by west.” 


We will venture on a passage concerning the women 
of the period, which is not complimentary to their utility 
though it acknowledges them as ornaments :— 


“*Yu giv yure women liberty,’ exklamed Nasr-ed-Din, in an 
annyed tone, as if I hed bin the kause of everythin loose frum the 
fust. 

*“«Tu much,’ I replide, ‘ we’re pamperin ‘em, makin fools of 
’em—teachin ’em tu be men—spilin’em. Women as women is 
delishus ; but women as men is rediklus. It'll be time enuff tu 
teach ’em politiks when we ken qualify fur the dooties of wet 
nussin—not afore. Luk at our city gals. They ken sing in furrin 
tungs, but kant bile any puddin in the English langwidge; they 
ken draw a kassel, and kant klean a kottage; they ken sing louder 
than German klarinets, and kant fix up a trowser button; they 
aint satisfide till they get marrid, and they aint satisfide after. 
Theyre no gud to a poor man, and rick ‘uns kant afford’em. In 
nine hundred and ninety nine times out of a hunderd it is so.’” 


Our readers will not think much of this; and we hope 
Mr. Dawes will in his next effort discard his self-imposed 
fetters of bad spelling. That he can do better is proved 
by some touching verses on a sad subject, which are free 
from Elijer's distorted English, and give us a favourable 
idea of Mr. Dawes in propria persona, 





Sonnets of Shakspeare. Selected from a Complete Setting, 


and Miscellaneous Songs. 
Simpson, B.A. Oxon. 
Weber and Co. 1878. 

The handsome volume before us is a tribute to the 
memory of the late Mr. Simpson—the author of ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Shakspeare’s Sonnets,” and a gentleman 
well known for his literary attainments and general 
culture. An accomplished musician, and with powers of 
ready composition, he had devoted these powers chiefly 
to giving a musical interpretation of the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare; a great undertaking, and none the less 
laborious because it was a labour of love. Twelve of 
the hundred and fifty-four Sonnets have been selected 
for publication, and from these we may judge of the 
thought and care which must have been devoted to the 
accomplishment of his work. There are also given ten 
songs—by Shakespeare, Donne, Herrick, and Ben 
Jonson,—one by Miss Caddell, and a short setting of 


Pealm dui. 
. tleman who had made the sonnets of 
eere the study of a great part of his life—and 
who possessed the sensibility as well as the technical 
acquirements of a musician, should be able to approach 
the poet more nearly through the aid of music is not 
to be wondered at. But it is not to be expected that 
he would place others equally en rapport with himself 


By the late Richard 
London: Stanley Lucas, 





by the aid of a musical framework to Shakespeare’s 
lines. For people in general will not have the same 
power of estimating either the poetry or the music that 
he himself possesses. If this apply to the dozen 
selected sonnets, how must it be with the whole of 
them? It is not too much to suppose that every 
Shakespearean thought spoke to Mr. Simpson in its 
appropriate individualized musical phrase :—that to him 
there was absolute identity of the one with the other. 

The pieces now published have been selected by Mrs. 
Macfarren from a number submitted to her. They 
display perfect technical knowledge, and deep study 
and reverence. Possibly Nos. 6,71, and 96 will be 
preferred by some, though it would be difficult to assign 
areason. Of each and all it may be said that they 
will be better liked as they become more familiar; con- 
cert-room popularity is hardly likely to be gained by 
any ; it was certainly never souglit by the author. 

The miscellaneous songs labour under the great dis- 
advantage of having been set long ago to airs which 
time and taste have both approved, and which forbid 
rivalry except on unequal terms. And yet Mr. Simp- 
son’s music to ‘‘ With Daisies pied,” and ‘“*‘ Come unto 
these yellow sands,” and ‘*‘ When that I was and a little 
tiny boy,” is equal in point of piquancy and appropri- 
ateness to the old familiar settings: there is a quaint- 
ness corresponding with the sentiment ; and a means of 
enforcing and enhancing this is, as it were, thrust on 
the singer by the form and treatment of the melody. 
A song of Donne’s is very charmingly set ; in this and 
others the music and verse are in marvellous sympathy. 
Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Tho’ I am young” is very peculiar, but 
will be liked after a second hearing. The one sacred 
song is clever, and though it gives the idea of “‘ music 
in irons,” the effect is strikingly majestic. 

All through the book the attempt is to make music 
portray thought: how different an aim from the coarse 
‘* program-music ” of the day. 








Trinity CottEce Pastimes.—The atmosphere within the 
precincts of Trinity College was of a wofully disturbed character 
on the night of June 18, and until an advanced hour the next 
morning. A number of small “supper parties” took place in 
Botany Bay, in honour of the occasion, to which very large 
contingents of visitors were invited. Shortly after dark, both 
hosts and guests emerged in crowds from ‘the Bay,” and in a 
remarkably short space of time all the lights around were 
extinguished, while mysterious orders were given, and the reveille 
resounded from half a dozen quarters on the shrillest of key 
bugles. Half-an-hour later a huge fire blazed in Botany Bay, fire- 
works were exploded, shots fired, and every kind of ‘*‘ amusement ” 
indulged in. The Junior Dean appeared early on the scene, but 
his expostulations were at once met by a daring Freshman, wh? 
applied a horn to his lips and blew an earsplitting blast into the 
Dean’s face. The fuel resources .in the immediate vicinity 
becoming exhausted, the uther resources provided by the park in 
hurdles and seats were at once availed of, and soon the fire rose 
higher wnd higher, until it assumed a gigantic size. Loud 
crashes immediately afterwards indicated that the door of the 
lodge beside it had been burst open. The proceedings then 
assumed an unusual character. A piano was brought out into the 
open space in front of the dining-hall, and seats baving been 

rocured, an open-air concert was given with very doubtful effect. 
he program was not gone through until a very advanced hour.— 
Dubtan Express. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The seventh concert of the present season (the sixty- 
sixth) took place at St. James's Hall on June 12, whenthe 
room was fuirly filled, if not so crowded as we have seen 
it at these concerts. In the face of so much general 
depression, it is fortunate that this Socicty is enabled 
to hold its high position against its many and aggressive 
rivals. It is difficult to imagine a more perfect 
orchestra than that of the Philharmonic Society as at 
present constituted, and as this fact becomes more 
realised by the public it will assure the maintenance of 
the Society's efficiency and extend its influence. 
Overture, ‘** Les Travailleurs de la Mer” .. W. G. Cusins. 
Concerto in E flat .. ave i ee -. Beethoven. 

Pianoforte, Mr. Alfred Jaell. 
Scena ed Aria, ‘* Ma, che vi fece, o stelle!” -» Mozart. 
Miss Emma C. Thursby. 
Concerto for Violin (MS.) .. - oe oe 
Violin, M. Wieniawski. 
Symphony in D (No. 7) os oe -- Haydn. 
Aria, ‘* Mio caro bene” (‘‘ Rodelinda”) .. -. Handel. 
Miss Emma C. Thursby. 
Overture, Scherzo, Notturno, and March (‘* Mid- 
summer Night's Dream”) . és . 


Wieniawski. 


Mendelssohn. 


The selection of music, it will be seen, was rather of a 
lighter character than usual. Mr. Cusins’s overture 
—which has not the most intimate connexion with 
Victor Hugo’s novel—is admired as often as heard, 
aud increased familiarity brings increased appreciation. 
The analytical historian or historical annalist is careful 
to inform us that the work is intended to record the 
impression produced by perusal of the novel, not to 
translate its plot into music. We are content to take 
the overture simply as music; for while the most 
matter-of-fact hearer must appreciate its poetical form 
and suggestive phrasing, more imaginative listeners 
will give the rein to their fancy in its widest excursions’ 
Neither will gain by being told that ‘‘ the stillness that 
ensues upon the ending of the first part figures the 
silence of nature that precedes an elemental outbreak, 
and figures the numbness of a vexed heart that is 
felt before its wildest burst of passion.”” The overture 
was played con amore, and the audience were not 
niggardly in their expression of delight. Mr. Jaell 
received a most cordial welcome, and quite sustained 
his reputation in Beethoven's glorious concerto—first 
played, by the bye, in England at a Philharmonic 
Concert by Mr. Charles Neate, some forty-eight years 
back. It has been ticketed ‘‘ Emperor,” by somebody— 
whether from its length, or from its Imperial 
innovation on previous forms, or merely from 
impertinence, we know not; like other works by the 
same composer its majesty needs neither godfather nor 
nickname. The soloist played his best, and the band 
did their best—with the finest result. The audience 
were most enthusiastic. Of M. Wieniawski’s violin 
concerto, played in public for the first time, we may 
speak on a future occasion. The composer was well 
received on his entrée, and his merits as an executant 
were recognized at the conclusion of each movement. 
Haydn's No. 7 Symphony went as well as it possibly 
could; it is certainly one of the finest of the Saloman 
Symphonies ; and in these Haydn surpassed all his 
previous works of the same kind. ‘This composition in 
particular displays the great power of its author in 
varying and adorning its subject, in keeping up the 
interest without departing from his first idea, and in 








introducing nothing extraneous into either movement. 
Since Haydn’s time tle symphony has been largely 
developed and its scope extended, but his works are 
still perfect ; they need no alteration, and are incapable 
of improvement. We need say little of Mendelssohn's 
music to ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” It is 
familiar to everybody, and it is always welcome. As 
our readers know, many years elapsed between his 
youthful work—-the Overture, and the other portions 
illustrating Shakespeare’s play. The notice by 
Professor Macfarren is worthy attention, and has 
fewer blemishes of style and diction than we expect 
and commonly experience, while it displays perfect and 
sympathetic appreciation of every idea and every note 
that Mendelssohn has used with such wonderful skill. 
Miss Thursby sang her two songs with good taste, and 
increased the favourable impression she made on a 
previous occasion. At the next concert (the last) 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony will be given, and it 
will conclude in accordance with former precedent with 
Weber's ‘‘ Jubilee ” overture. 











NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The third concert took place in St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, June 1. The program began with 
Benedict’s overture, ‘‘ Der Prinz von Homburg,” after 
which Beethoven's violin concerto afforded Sefor 
Sarasate an opportunity of showing his great artistic 
in addition to his technical skill. Sefor Sarasate’s 
performance was exceedingly well received. An overture, 
‘“‘The Renegade,” new to this country, composed 
by the Baron Bodog d’Orezy, suffered from its disconnec- 
tion with its opera, as it aims to suggest events intro- 
duced therein. It seems to be in the Wagner school, 
and it was received with favour, the composer having 
to appear twice. Mendelssohn’s Italian symphony 
opened the second part; and was followed by the 
“forest music” from Wagner's “ Sieqfried”—an 
unfortunate allocation for the latter. A fantasia on 
airs from ‘‘ Faust” was played by Senor Sarasate, and 
the concert closed with the overture to ‘‘ Masaniello.” 
Mdme. Patey was the vocalist, and sang Handel's 
« Lascia ch’ io pianga,” Bethoven’s ‘ Creation’s 
Hymn,” with orchestral accompaniments, and (anz’s 
“ Forget me not.” Dr. Wylde and Mr. Ganz’ con- 
ducted. 

At the fourth concert of the season, on June 15, 
M. Saint-Saéns introduced, for the first time in Eng- 
land, his Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, his second 
work of the kind. ‘The piece consists of three divisions 
—an andante, preceded by a prelude for the solo 
instrument unaccompanied ; an allegro scherzando in E 
flat; and a fine presto. The middle movement was 
encored. The concerto abounds in bravura passages 
of extreme difficulty, and these were executed with 
perfect command of the key-board and great decision. 
M. Saint-Saéns also played two unaccompanied pieces 
by Rameau, ‘“ Les Tourbillons ” and ‘ Les Cyclopes,” and 
was again encored. Rubinstein's symphony, ‘ Ocean,” 
Weber’s overture to ‘ Kuryanthe,” and Nicolai’s 
overture * Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor” were the 
other orchestral pieces. Mdlle. Riego was the vocalist. 
The last concert of the season (the twenty-seventh) 
takes place on June 29, when Beethoven's symphony 
in C minor will be performed. 
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MUSICAL UNION. 


Mdme. Montigny-Réemaury and M. Marsick both left 
London after performing at the fourth matinée on June 
4. At this matinée Mdme. Rémaury selected for her 
solos a ‘** Pastorale Varice” in B flat, a posthumous MS. 
by Mozart, recently published in Paris, the ‘ Papillons 
Noirs,” in B flat minor, by Schumann, and the ‘ Pro- 
menade d'un Solitaire,” in G minor, by M. Stephen 
Heller, of Paris, three fanciful pieces. M. Marsick 
played for the second time his charming “ Réverie”’ 
(MS.). In Mendelssohn's early String Quartet in A, 
M. Marsick distinguished himself in the fugal scherzo, 
and was admirably assisted in the accompaniments by 
MM. Wiener, Hollander, Hann, and Lasserre. Mdme. 
Remaury had the pianoforte part in Schumann's Quin- 
tet in B flat, Op. 44, in which her precision and her 
observance of light and shade won the recognition of 
the connoisseurs. Beethoven's String Quartet in A, No. 
5, Op. 18, completed a highly interesting program. 

At the fifth matinee on June 18, the chief attraction 
was the presence of Herr von Biilow, who remaiued in 
town on purpose to play here. His solos were the 
Capriccio of Mendelssohn, Op. 5,in F sharp minor; 
Schubert's Impromptu in G, Op. 90; and Rubinstein’s 
Galop (Op. 14). The applause the great pianist ob- 
tained was genuine and enthusiastic. He also played, 
with M. Lasserre, the Sonata in C minor of M. Saint- 
Saens, the composer himself ‘‘turning-over” for the 
pianist. The sonata could not have been more per- 
fectly executed. In Beethoven's Trio in B flat, Signor 
Papini resumed his post as leading violinist ; with M. 
Lasserre and the great pianist, only the most artistic 
rendering was possible ; Haydn's string Quartet in F, 
No. 82, was given by Signor Papini, Messrs. Wiener, 
Hollander, and Lasserre. The hall was crowded with 
the élite of the musical world—amateur and profes- 
sional. 

M. Alfred Jaell was the pianist at the next matinée 
on June 25, the other instrumentalists as before. The 
program included Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 130; Schu- 
mann's Quartet in E flat, pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
‘cello; and the Andante and Scherzo; Mendelssohn's 
Quartet, Op. 81. The solos were: violin, Reverie, by 
Vieuxtemps ; pianoforte, Chopin’s Prelude and Waltz 
in A flat, Op. 42; and Impromptu in F major, Tschai- 
kowsky, 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


The Royal Society of Musicians of Great Britain was 
instituted in 1788, for the maintenance of aged and 
decayed musicians, their widows and orphans. It arose 
from the benevolent efforts of some worthy musicians 
to alleviate the distress of the children of a brother pro- 
fessor, whom they recognized, by accident, in the streets 
of London. The founders of this Society worked with 
energy and determination, and in a very short time the 
most celebrated musicians of that period were enrolled 
as members, Handel being one of the professors who 
took part in this great movement, and who continued 
throughout his life to watch over the interests of the 
Institution. He testified his appreciation of the 
good effected by bequeathing £1000 to its funds. 
In the year 1789 the Society was granted a Royal 
Charter by his Majesty King George III.; and from the 
constant interest taken by this Sovereign in its welfare, 


| 
{ 
| 








| as well as the large amount it received from the Com- 


memoration Festivals at Westminster Abbey, amounting 
to £25,000, it was enabled to diffuse an extent of relief 
to its distressed members commensurate with the views 
of its promoters. From that time to the present, each 
year has been marked by a constant accession to its 
funds. During the last season, over £3000 were expended 
in providing for the maintenance of the widows and 
orphans, and solacing the declining years of its poorer 
members, who, in old age, having worked hard, often- 
times ill-paid, had been precluded and disabled from 
continuing the stern struggle for employment. The 
Society is now supporting fifteen members, forty-three 
widows, and twelve children. The Society gave their 
annual performance of Handel’s oratorio, the ‘* Messiah,” 
on Saturday afternoon, June 8, at St. James’s Hall. 
The vocalists announced were Miss Emma C. Thursby 
aud Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mrs. Mudie Boling- 
broke and Mdme. Patey ; Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. J. 
L. Wadmore, and Mr. Lewis Thomas; but Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington was unable to be present. The 
band consisted of the grand orchestra of the Society ; 
principal violin, Mr. J. T. Willy; trumpet, Mr. T. 
Harper ; organist, Mr. E. J. Hopkins ; and the chorus 
comprised a professional chorus from the Roya! Italian 
Opera, aided by members of the principal choral 
societies of the metropolis. The performance was very 
satisfactory, and there was a sufficiently numerous 
audience—not so crowded as to be uncomfortable. 








MR. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR. 


At the last performance of the twenty-third season 
which took place at St. James’s Hall, the program 
opened with Wesley’s motet, ‘‘ In exitu Israel,” a work 
that has often been worthily interpreted by Mr. Leslie's 


choir. Other familiar pieces were the madrigals 
‘‘ Down in a flow’ry vale” (Festa), and “As Vesta 
was descending ’’ (Weelkes), and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear 
my prayer,” in which the solo was sung by Miss Emma 
Thursby. This lady afterwards sang Proch’s air with 
variations, ‘‘ Deh torna mio bene,” which was encored. 
Of the several modern part-songs introduced, the most 
effective were Pearsall’s (in ten real parts) ‘‘ Sir Patrick 
Spens” (encored), and Mr. Leslie’s ‘“‘ Resurgam.” 
Mdlle. Eugenia Paprini, a lady who possesses a good 
mezzo-soprano voice, made her first appearance, and 
achieved a success by her delivery of the air, ‘* Lascia 
ch’ io pianga,” from Handel's opera, ‘ Rinaldo,” in 
which she was greatly applauded. Miss Orridge, Mr. 
Barton McGuckin, and Mr. Santley contributed songs 
with much success. Mr, Leslie conducted, and Mr. 
Calleott and Mr, Ward presided respectively at the 
pianoforte and the organ. 








Kennepy’s ‘“ Sonos or Scoruanp.”-—The excellent entertain- 
ment given by Mr. Kennedy and his family has largely extended 
the range of its admirers, and at the Steinway Hall, Lower Sey- 
mour Street, Portman Square, the melodious pleasantry of ‘ Twa 
Hours at Hame” has been much enjoyed. The Scottish songs 
and stories, so well sung and so graphically recited by Mr. Kennedy, 
Miss Helen, Miss Marjory, Mr. David, Mr. Robert, and Mr. James 
Kennedy, were constantly varied in the program, and the well- 
trained executants rendered these old melodies with the fullest 


| appreciation of the blythesome spirit and deep sentiment conveyed. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


There was a large gathering of the friends of this 
thriving institution and the public at the students’ 
orchestral concert given in St. James's Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, June 19. The following is the selection 
of pieces performed :—Concert Overture (MS.), in F 
minor (Harvey Lohr, student) ; Air, ‘‘ Rejoice greatly,” 
(Handel) —Miss Trowbridge ; Concerto, in G, first 
movement, Op. 58 (Beethoven—Cadenza by Mdme. 
Schumann)—pianoforte, Miss Nancy Evans, pupil of 
Mr. Westlake; Psalm cxxx., for soprano, solo, chorus, 
and orchestra (A. G. Thomas, student)—solo, Miss 
Marian Williams, Westmoreland scholar; Symphony 
(MS.), in D minor, No. 2, “ Alkestis,” last two move- 


ments (Oliveria Prescott, student); Air and Chorus, | 


‘Return, O God of hosts,” ‘‘ Samson” (Handel)— 
Miss Weylland ; Concertstiick, Op. 79 (Weber)—piano- 
forte, Miss Margaret Bucknall, pupil of Mr. Walter 
Macfarren ; Sacred Song, ‘‘Save me, O God” (Ran- 
degger), Miss Irene Ware; Symphony (MS.), in C, first 
movement (Tobias Matthay, student); Finale to Act L., 
**Don Giovanni” (Mozart)—Miss Ada Patterson (Donna 
Anna), Miss Hallowell (Donna Elvira), Miss Clara 
Samuell (Zerlina), Mr. Seligman (Don Ottavio), Mr. 
Hutchinson (Don Giovanni), Mr. Brereton (Leporello), 
and Mr. Jarratt (Masetto); Bondo Brillante, in B 
minor, Op. 22 (Mendelssohn), pianofurte—Miss Shapley, 
pupil of Mr. F. B. Jewson; Duetto, ‘Di capricci,” 
*‘Matilia di Shabran” (Rossini)—Miss Phipps (Matilda) 
and Mr. Jarratt (Alibour); and Graduale, for chorus 
and orchestra, «Quod, quod, in orbe’’(Hummel). The 
execution of the various numbers was more than satis- 
factory, and the expressions of approval from the audience 
were both warm and frequent. 





HERR VON BULOW'S RECITALS. 


The first of Dr. Hans von Biilow’s afternoon piano- 
forte recitals at St. James's Hall, on June 6, drew a 
crowded audience, including the élite of the music- 
world, amateur and professional. We should think that 
the pianist was never in better condition: it is certainly 
impossible to imagine anything more delightful than his 
rendering of most of the pieces in the program sub- 
joined :— . 

Grand Prelude and Fugue, for organ, in B minor (arranged 
by Liszt) ; Sarabande.and Passepied, in E minor; and Bourrée, in 
A minor; J.S. Bach. Sonata, in A flat, Op. 110; Beethoven. 
Elegie-Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 3, Capriccio, Op. 5, Mendels- 
sohn. First Nocturne, Op. 9, No.1; Last Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 
2; Scherzo, No. 4, Op. 54, in E major; and Valse Brillante, Op. 
42; Chopin. ‘ Ricordanza,’” (Etude de Concert); Ronde des 
Gnomes ; and Rhapsodie Hongroise, No, 8, Liszt. 


Dr. von Biilow played on a Bechstein (Berlin) grand 
pianoforte, the tone of which struck us as more suitable 
to the works of Bach and Liszt than of the other com- 
posers named in the program. There is no need to 
criticise the performance: it was very fine through- 
out; and a comparison of single numbers with their 
rendering by other great pianists is at best unprofitable. 
If we were to find fault at all, it would be with the 
breaking the time in the fugue of Bach: but the old 
mechanical style of executing such works has long been 
exploded ; and if we are to admit the utmost variety of 
tone, it is hard to say that the effect of this should not 








be enhanced by occasional modifications of time where 
the passages suggest or admit it. One of the pieces 
that most affected the audience was the charming and 
quaint Capriccio of Mendelssohn ; but the majority of 
listeners were held spell-bound throughout the matinée. 

Dr. von Biilow’s second and last pianoforte recital 
took place on Thursday afternoon, June 18, with the 
following program :— 


Prelude and Fugue (E minor), and Three Songs without words, 
Mendelssohn ; Sonata, in C miuor, Op. 111, Beethoven ; Sarabande, 
Menuet, and Gigue, J. 8. Bach ; Menuet and Gigue (Pauer edition) 
Rameau; Menuet and Gigue, Mozart; Grand Gigue (G minor), 
Handel ; Notturno, Op. 37, No. 2, Ballade, in F minor, Op. 52, and 
Three Mazurkas, Chopin ; ‘‘ Metamorphoses,” Op. 74. Raff ; Grand 
Polacea, Liszt; Valse, Barcarolle, and Galop, Rubinstein. 


There is little to be said of the above selection, which, 
however, served to display the genius and versatility 
of its interpreter. Some of the pieces we have heard 
more to our taste, but Herr von Biilow stamps his own 
individuality on all he touches, and it is hypercritical 
not to admire. He was applauded with enthusiasm. 
The audience, we fancy, was more numerous than at 
the first recital: they were certainly not so well be- 
haved. On more than one occasion the pianist was 
slighted, and the bulk of the audience disturbed, by the 
fussy restlessness of certain persons who would not 
choose an appropriate time for their change of locality. 
At each recital a few individuals kept their eyes intently 
fixed on copies they had brought with them of the pieces 
in the program. Whether students or searchers after 
wrong notes, they soon transferred eyes as well as ears 
to the executant. 

It was hardly to be expeeted that Herr von Bilow 
could add to his reputation as a pianist by these re- 
citals; but he has proved that he can hold his own in 
various styles, and that if he occasionally goes rather 
beyond his authority, it is an involuntary tribute of 
engrossing admiration, combined with the appreciative 
faculty and executive power granted occasionally only 
even to the best artists. 








THE GERMAN REED ENTERTAINMENT. 


A new musical sketch, ‘‘ The French Evhibitiun,” by 
Mr. Corney Grain, now forms part of this entertain- 
ment, Two young men and their tutor start from 
London direct to the Palace of Industry on the 
Trocadéro w th the declared object of ‘‘improving their 
minds.” When, however, they get to Paris, the 
fascinations of that gay city absorb most of their 
attention, and the result is that they obtain “a half- 
penny-worth of the Exhibition, and all the rest of 
Paris lions and amusements.” ‘They first visit the 
street of all nations in the Exhibition, and here Mr. 
Grain gives an admirable description of a Spanish 
shop, and sings a Spanish song with a castanet 
accompaniment performed cleverly with his lips. There 
are then in turns Italian and German songs; and, 
after running through the foreign boutiques, the party 
encounter a genuine Britannic family. They subse- 
quently explore the gay city, and partake of its amuse- 
ments; ample opportunity being given for the display 
of Mr. Grain’s familiarity with the French language. 
The audience laugh immensely, and the entertainment 
concludes with Toole’s popular song, “ He always 
came home to tea,” done into French. This makes the 
crowning success of the entertainment. : 

s 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


A “ grand operatic concert” was given here on June 8 
by the principal artists of Her Majesty's Theatre. Mdme. 
Etelka Gerster was much applauded for the execution 
of Benedict’s variations on ‘‘ Le Carnaval de Venise,” 
which was encored. Mdlle. Marimon and Mdme. 
Trebelli were also much applauded: the former in the 
Shadow song from “‘ Dinorah ;” and Mdme. Trebelli in 
association with Mdme. Gerster in the “ Ricordare,” 
from Verdi's Requiem. Other successful items were 
contributed by Mdlle. Caroline Salla, Miss Cummings, 
signori Marini, Fancelli, Franceschi, and Galassi. A 
brilliant fantasia for the violin was executed by M. 
Masin, and Signori Li Calsi and Tito Mattei and Mr. 
Willing divided the duties of conductor. 

On Whitsun-Monday, June 10, there was a monster 
popular concert, almost every piece being redemanded. 
Most of the singers acceded, but aresolute stand was made 
against it by Mr. Sims Reeves in Mr. Clement Scott's 
ballad, ‘“‘ My darlings three,” set to music by Mr. W. 
. ©. Levy. The consequence of Mr. Reeves’s refusal to 
sing again was that the hall was in an uproar for 
nearly a quarter of an hour. The other singers were 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Maybrick, Sig. Brocolini, 
Mdme. Edith Wynne, Miss Jose Sherrington, Mdme. 
Antoinette Sterling, Miss Frances Hodson, and Miss 
Robertson. Mrs. Stirling recited a couple of poems 
with stirring effect, and Mr. Sidney Naylor, besides 
doing duty as accompanist, contributed some organ 
solos with marked ability. 

On June 15 there was a perfurmance of the ‘‘ Messiah,” 
for the benefit of Mr. Carter, whose choir formed the 
chorus. The soloists were Mdme Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Mdme. Patey, Mdlles. Woodcock and Sheenan, 
Signor Brocolini, aud Messrs. Wadmore and Hollins. 

Mr. Mapleson’s second opera concert takes place at 
the Royal Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon, June 
29, when all the artists of Her Majesty's Theatre are 
announced to appear. 











HORNS AND HOMGOPATHY. 


The sum of human agony caused by the early efforts 
of players upon stringed, or upon reed and brass instru- 
ments is incalculable, and it is noticeable that wherever 
musical amateurs abound the Universalist faith makes 
no progress, and the Cxivinistic doctrine that a place of 
future torment is a mortal necessity finds multitudes of 
believers. Many learned commentators have discussed 
the nature of the insanity uader which King Saul fre- 
quently suffered, but it is odd that no one has perceived 
that it was due to the youthful David's persistent 
practice upon the harp. We know that on one occasion, 
while David was playing an air, Saul flung a javelin at 
the musician and drove him away. Doubtless the king 
was hasty, but let us remember his extreme provocation. 

While the javelin is probably a specific for all suffering 
due to accordeons, violins, cornets, and flutes, it is not a 
remedy which is available at the present day, The 
most successful mode of treatment which has been de- 
vised is that which was recently tried, with admirable 
results, in the case of a young man residing in a Twenty- 
second Street boarding-house, who was addicted to the 
French horn ; and it is due to the medical profession 
that the history of the case should be briefly given. 

The young man in question occupied the second story 














‘front hall bedroom. He was apparently a quiet and 


well-meaning person, but under a smooth and spotless 
bosom he concealed a heart heedless of human suffering. 
It would not have made much difference where he con- 
cealed his heart, for it would have been quite as callous 
had he kept it under his waistband or inside of his boot. 
That he preferred to learn the French born rather than 
any other and more.common instrument of torture, does 
not palliate his offence ; for, although the horn lacks the 
ear-piercing shrillness of the cornet, its tone has a 
wonderful penetrating power, and is to the last degree 
depressing to the spirits. 

The man who begins to play a wind-instrument em- 
ploys the most of his time in what may be called 
‘+ sighting shots.” For example, when this particular 
youug man desired to sound B flat, it would take him a 
long while before he could get his elevation and his 
wind gauge regulated. He would hit three or four notes 
above B flat, and three or four notes below it, a score of 
times before he would finally make a bull's eye. Even 
when, after long effort, he succeeded in hitting the de- 
sired note, the sound produced would be what is tech- 
nically and derisively called a “ blaat,”’ or, in other 
words, an uncertain, toneless, and most unmusical 
sound. It is needless to speak of the effect which this 
sort of thing had on his fellow-boarders. At the end of 
two weeks public indignation had grown to that extent 
that it was seriously proposed to melt the horn and pour 
the metal down the throat of the player, as a warning 
that unless he promptly reformed, he would be dealt 
with severely. It was then that a homeopathic 
physician residing in the house called a meeting of the 
aggrieved boarders in order to propose what he believed 
would prove a radical cure. 

After describing with great clearness the painfnl 
symptoms which prolonged practice upon the horn de- 
velope in the unfortunate and unwilling listeners, and 
unfolding at much length Hahnemann’s theory of cure, 
he asserted that in order to successfully combat the 
effects of horn-playing, the use of other instruments 
which produce analogous symptoms was clearly 
indicated. Hence, he proposed that each boarder should 
provide himself with a cornet, a violin, an accordeon, 
a flute, or a drum, and administer these remedies 
whenever any symptoms of the French horn were mani- 
fested. Few of the boarders believed in homeopathy, 
but they were in that state of mind in which men clutch 
at any nostrum which promises relief. They therefore 
resolved to follow the doctor’s prescription, and imme- 
diately laid in a full supply of the indicated instruments. 

The next evening at seven o'clock the familiar gasp 
of the horn washeard, Instantly it was followed by the 
screech of the violin, the spasmodic choking of the cornet, 
and the drone of the accordeon, the wail of the flute, and 
the fierce uproar of the drum. In two minutes a crowd 
was collected in the street, under the impression that a 
large orchestra was rehearsing Wagner's ‘‘ Meistersinger,” 
and the young man with the French horn was lying on 
the floor of his room in strong convulsions. 

The cure was complete. Early the next morning the 
French horn player was removed to a lunatic asylum, 
where he still remains. He is quiet and harmless, but 
he believes that he is a remnant of the wall of Jericho, 
which fell down under the assault of the Hebrew 
trumpets, and constantly insists that Congress should 
make an appropriation to repair him and mount him 
with barbette guns.— New York Times. 
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MARIMON v. GYE. 


(Before Lord Coleridge and a Special Jury.) 

This was an action to recover the sum of £254, under an agree- 
ment made between the parties in March, 1874. 

Mr. Murphy, Q.C., and Mr. Lumley Smith were for the plaintiff ; 
Mr. Herschéil, Q.C., and Mr. Perey Gye for the defendant. 

The plaintiff in this case is the well-known opera singer, now 
engaged at Her Majesty's Theatre, and was described in the state- 
ment of claim as a “lyric artist.” The defendant is equally well- 
known as the impresario of the Italian Opera at Covent Garden. 
By an agreement of the 21st of March, 1874, the plaintiff had 
engaged herself to the defendant, at a salary of £400 per month, 
to fulfil the duties of prima donna assoluta in the theatres, balls, 
and saloons, public and private, in Great Britain, from April to 
July in that year. This agreement also provided that the defen- 
dant should have the right of renewing the engagement for the 


seasons of 1875, 1876, and 1877. There was a further clause giv- | 
ing to the defendant the right ‘to renew the above engagement | 


for the season of 1874-5 at St. Petersburg and M«scow.” By 
similar clauses the defendant had the power of renewing the 

_ engagement as regards the Kussian seasons for every year up to 
1877-8. Lastly, it was agreed, that in case the defendant should 
3 of engage the plaintiff for Russia, she should be at liberty to 
sing in the provinces in England during the winter and autumn, 
and that during the London season she should be paid £20 per 
month in addition to the original salary. The defendant had 
never required the plaintiff to sing in Russia, but had renewed 
tle London engagement yearly until the expiration of the agree- 
ment with the season of 1877. -The plaintiff now claimed the 
unpaid arrears of the alternative payments of £20 per month due 
under the agreement. It appeared that the defendant had, in 
1874, been in negotiation with that department of the Russian 
Government which had charge of the arrangements for the St. 
Petersburg and Moscow Operas fur bringing an opera company to 
Russia for the winter of 1874-5. These negotiations had proved 
abortive, the defendant not being satisfied with conditions pro- 
posed by the Russian Government. The plaintiff had, however. 
gone to St. Petersburg, and had sung there during the winter of 
1874 under an engagement with another impresario. 

The deféndant’s case was that the agreement as to the Russian 
engagement had been verbally rescinded at the plaintiff's request. 
The defendant stated thut the plaintiff had, in a conversation 
with him in 1874, but of which he could not fix the date, expressed 
to him her fears as to the probable effect of the Russian climate 
upon her voice ; that he had thereupon expressed his willingness 
to release her from her engagement to go there, and she had 
agreed to forego her additional salary of £20 per month during 
the London season. No claim was made by the plaintiff for the 
money now claimed until July, 1877; and it was also shown that 
the plaintiff had given receipts in full for her salaries during the 
four seasons succeeding the original agreement, and had during 
this period more than once received and acknowledged payments 
of salary in advance. None of these receipts showed that the 
plaintiff had received anything less than what was due to her. 
On the other hand, the conversation at which the recission of the 
Russian part of the engagement was alleged to have been made 
was entirely denied by the plaintiff; and it was urged on behalf 
of the plaintiff that the defendant was trying to show that he had 
released Mdlle. Marimon from her contract to go to Russia at or 
shortly before the very time at which he was holding himself out 
to the Russian Government as being entitled to command her 
services for the opera season in that country. 

His Lordship, in summing up, remarked that as regarded the 
conflict of evidence between the parties, he must leave them as 
individuals in the hands of the jury. But there might be a further 
question whether or not the defendant’s case was made out by the 
undisputed documents in the cuse. Referring to the receipts, his 
lordship pointed out that although the arrears of the monthly £20 
would, according to the plaintiff’s case be constantly accumulating, 
there was nothing in the receipts to show that the parties had 
considered that to be so. On the contrary, the plaintiff had in 
1876 acknowledged a payment of salary in advance at a time when, 
according to her, she might have claimed £140 as being due under 
the clause now sued upon. Again, in 1877 she had received £85 
of salary in advance when over £200 would be so due to her. The 
correspondence between the defendant and the Russian Govern- 
ment did not really show that he then regarded the plaintiff as 
being bound to Lim uny more than other great singers whom he 
proposed to take to Russi, and of whom it was admitted that they 
were then under no engagement to the defendant. 

The jury, after deliberating for three-quarters of an hour, re- 
turned a verdict for the defendant. 








MR. JOHN PARRY. 


The Standard of June 19 contains the following appeal 
on behalf of this gentleman on broad grounds. For this 
and other reasons, we think it worth reprinting. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the article deals 
only with Mr. Parry's claims on the public: he has a 
peculiar claim on the musical profession, and on those 
entrepreneurs whose coffers are filled by the efforts of men 
like Mr. Parry. We have little doubt that the appeal 


will be well responded to by all parties. 


««The name of Mr. John Parry is more familiar to a 
past generation than to the holiday folk of the present 
day. Men who still call themselves young may claim 
to have heard him a few times, but these were re-appear- 
ances. Our fathers had the privilege of seeing John 
Parry in the plenitude of his powers, when he could by 
a touch almost make a piano talk, and when his enter- 
tainments occasioned roars of laughter from first to last. 
There was no one equal to him in his special walk. 
Always amusing, he was never offensive, and he had 
the good fortune to be at his best when wit could attract 
without the aid of coarser adjuncts. But the best years 
of a public entertainer, whose really hard work is a 
severe strain upon his powers, are few, even in com- 
parison with the short span of human life. Those 
who knew John Parry in those years knew also the 
terrible sacrifice at which he was amusing the world ; 
the reactions of melancholy and despondency frora which 
he suffered, and the price that had to be paid more than 
once for aremedy. It is on behalf of this Mr. John 
Parry that a fund is now being raised to help him through 
his declining years. In an ordinary way we should not 
be found among the advocates of such a collection. 
Men who have lived to please have not generally been 
ill paid. Whether singers or actors, or entertainers 
of whatever sort, they must know that the time 
allotted to them is, as a rule, but a short one, but that, 
while the sun shines, their opportunities of making hay 
are almost unlimited. To put the matter quite plainly, 
the world is very willing to pay them in ready cash the 
full money value of the enjoyment they afford, but does 
not consider that they have a right to spend all they 
get and then to become pensioners. It is true that 
genius is not often associated with thrift, and to this 
acknowledged weakness the world is quite sufficiently 
indulgent. But it is not to indulgence that Mr. Parry's 
friends appeal. He saved some few thousands of 
pounds in his days of prosperity, and invested them 
with a friendly lawyer, who paid him interest enough 
for a modest living. A retiring ‘benefit,’ which 
realised £1200, was invested in Consols, and added 
about a pound a week more to his income, and we 
should have heard no more of Mr. Parry, except from 
our fathers and grandfathers, had not the friendly 
solicitor’s death revealed the fact that, while the 
interest had been paid, the capital had been spent by 
the man to whom it was entrusted. Here, then, is a 
case against which not a word can be said. Mr. John 
Parry made provision for himself, but was robbed. 
This is a very different thing from squandering all your 
earnings, and then asking to be paid over again on the 
strength of being an old favourite. Nor is this quite 
all. Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods will exhibit, 
and will sell, a curious and interesting picture painted 
thirty-four years ago by Mr. Parry, and now to be 
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disposed of in aid of the fund to be raised.* In 
common with other nations we have the proverb that 
‘ Heaven helps those who help themselves.’ Experience 
tells us that this help comes generally through human 
agency. The conditions for setting that agency at 
work seem to exist in the case before us.” 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


A concert on June 8 comprised several composi- 
tions by Herr Max Briich, including a setting of scenes 
from “ Frithiof's Saga,” the work of the Swedish poet 
Esaias Tegner, who died in 1846. Herr Briich’s work 
is for solo voices, male chorus, and orchestra, and the 
music is generally in the declamatory style, which is 
suitable to the romantic spirit of the poem. Among 
the pieces that produced the most effect in this extra 
performance were :—Frithiof's solo, ‘On the tomb of 
my father,” and the ‘‘ World's grandest region ” (with 
chorus), finely given by Herr Henschel; Ingeborg's 
solos, ‘‘ My heart with sorrow” and ‘ Storms wildly 
roar,” sung by Mdlle. Friedlander; the solo, quartet, 
and chorus, ‘Sun in the sky,” &. The choruses were 
sung by the Crystal Palace Choir and the German 
Liederkranz. Other compositions by Herr Briich were 
‘The Insurrection ” (from ‘* Arminius”) sung by Herr 
Henschel ; and the first of the composer's violin concertos, 
splendidly played by Senor Sarasate, whose performance 
was enthusiastically applauded. This artist also played 
a Russian air arranged by himself, and a Nocturne by 
Chopin. The concert opened with the overture entitled 
‘‘ Die Weihe des Hauses,” (composed by Beethoven for 
the opening of the Josephstadt Theatre, Vienna, in 
1824) and included Mozart's aria, ‘‘ Deh per questo” 
(from ‘* La Clemenza di Tito,”) excellently sung by Malle. 
Redeker, and Herr Henschel's ‘‘Gipsy Serenade,” by 
Mr. Shakespeare, with violin obbligato by Sefor Sara- 
sate. Dr. Otto Neitzel played Chopin’s Polonaise in A 
flat for pianoforte solo, and was much applauded. 

The Whit Monday program included the usual mul- 
tifarious attractions, added to which there was a per- 
formance of “ Our Boys” by the Vaudeville company, 
the theatre being crowded. Afterwards, in the transept, 
a military and ballad concert was given, in which Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. M’Guckin 
and Santley, and Sig. Foli were the chief singers. A 
balloon ascent was made by Mr. T. Wright, to the music 
of the band of the Royal Engineers; and the day wound 
up with a display of all the fountains. Over 54,000 
people were present. 

A Saturday concert given by Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
choir was very successful, the singing of their best- 
known pieces being much applauded. 

The sixth festival of the scholars in the London 
Sunday Schools took place on June 26. A choir of 5000 
voices selected from 161 Schools sang several pieces with 
good effect. ‘The program included several pieces both 
sacred and secular, and went smoothly, and reflected 
the greatest credit on the training of the children. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


There was a ‘‘Grand Mozart Festival” on June 8, the 
Mozart extracts being confined to the first part of the 


* The picture was sold to Mr. Aynew for £100, who made the 
first and only bid. 











concert. A good chorus attended, and the ordinary 
orchestra was reinforced by the Grenadier Guards band. 
This high-class music however did not suit the visitors, 
who reserved their enthusiasm for the miscellaneous 
items of Part 2, and applauded with all their might the 
‘Bay of Biscay,” the ‘‘ Lost Chord,” and the “ Shadow 
Song.” The vocalists were Miss Jose Sherrington, 
Mdme. A. Sterling, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Thurlcy 
Beale. 

On Whitsun Monday an immense concourse of visitors 
commenced flocking to the Palace at an early hour, and 
all sorts of amusements were provided for them. Out- 
of-doors there was pontoon-building on a lake in the 
north-west park by the Marylebone Companies of the 
1st Middlesex Engineers, a sham fight by the same, and 
athletic sports by the North London Athietic Club ; 
there was a boxing and wrestling tournament in the 
circus in the park; there was tent-pegging in front of 
the horse-show grand stand by the Sherwood Rangers, 
under the direction of Sergeant Watkins, and there were 
military combats on horseback by the same. Within 
the building in the great cireus was Mr. Wieland’s 
equestrian company, and the Hulines, the hat throwers ; 
there was Rice’s sale-collection of wild and trained 
animals, consisting of lions, tigers, elephants, pelicans, 
zebras, wolves, bears, &c. At intervals Ravioli showed 
his command over seven ‘‘ forest-bred’”’ lions, confined 
in one cage; while Julius tried his skill with ‘‘ Kokko,” 
the monster monkey, and Maraz and Dezmon accom. 
plished their feats on the high bar. There was the 
‘“‘ Variety Entertainment” of the Raynors in the theatre, 
and the veteran Mackney and Macdermott were in full 
force. In the lecture-room were Mr. Howard Paul 
and Miss Marian May; and there was a perform- 
ance in the theatre of Mr. Byron’s burlesque of 
** Robinson Crusoe,” produced under the direction of 
Mr. T. H. Friend. In the evening there was a 
ballad concert, under the direction of Mr. Archer ; 
and there were performances, both within and 
without the Palace, of the band of the Coldstream 
Guards under Mr. Fred Godfrey, and that of the 
Grenadier Guards under Mr. Dan Godfrey. A display 
of fireworks by Mr. James Pain wound up the day. 

On June 22 upwards of 10,000 persons visited the 
Palace. The day’s program included a rose show, the 
Nubian Caravan, and Balfe’s English opera “‘ Thé Rose 
of Castile.’ There were also concerts by the bands of 
the Grenadier Guards, under Mr. Dan Godfrey, and of 
the orchestral band in the Central Hall, and many other 
attractions. ‘The Nubian Caravan camp consists of 
fourteen men, a boy, and a woman. The men are, it 
is stated, famous hunters, who have captured many of 
the animals, including rhinoceroses, antelopes, elephants, 
dromedaries, &c., by which they are accompanied. The 
performance of Balfe’s opera, ‘‘ The Rose of Castile,” in 
the theatre, notwithstanding the warmth of the weather, 
was crowded toinconvenience. The music of * Elvira” 
was rendered by Mdme. Rose Hersee with an effect 
that won repeated expressions of applause, and the 
other parts were successfully filled. The orchestra, 
under the baton of Mr. Frederic Archer, did its work 
well. 





Tux Concert of the Schubert Society for the benefit of Herr 
Schuberth takes place on July 10. For over twelve years the 
Society has grown in efficiency and importance, through the ener- 
getic management of this gentleman, who has now made it one of 


| the permanent musical institutions of the metropolis. 
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THE LATE MR. CHARLES MATHEWS. 


Mr. Charles James Mathews died on June 24, at 
twenty minutes to four p.m. He was attended in his 
last hours by his wife and stepson, who had arrived 
some days previously at the Queen's Hotel, Manchester, 
where Mr. Mathews was staying. He had caught cold 
on returning to Manchester from Stalybridge, and the 
bronchial attack which intervened was too severe for 
him to recover. 

Mr. Charles Mathews doubtless inherited many of 
his rare qualities from his father, a celebrated comedian, 
and the author and hero of the monologue ‘‘ Mathews at 
Home.” Young Mathews was born at Liverpool on 
Boxing Day in the year 1803, and was destined by his 
father for holy orders. But Charles greatly preferred 
the stage, and so safety was sought in the via media of 
architecture. He had previously written the elaborate 
Catalogue Raisonné of his father’s collection of theatrical 
portraits which were removed from Mr. Mathews’ house 
in Hart Street, Bloomsbury, for sale by auction. Though 
he studied architecture for a time with Pugin and with 
Nash, he soon transferred his energies to painting, and 
he exhibited at the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
He had been invited to accompany the Earl and 
Countess of Blessington on a tour in Italy; and after 
visiting some of the principal Italian cities he stayed 
at Rome for some time, and here he turned his 
attention to theatrical matters, and took part in 
theatrical performances, though his friends were not 
sanguine of his success, and professional actors said 
that he would never make his mark. Mathews, how- 
ever, discarded architecture and painting, and accepted 
a regular engagement in London. His success was but 
moderate until he began, in the year 1837, to play with 
Madame Vestris, whom in the year following he 
married. This charming actress was her husband's 
senior by six years, but looked at least ten years 
younger than she was. Madame Vestris was lessee of 
the Olympic Theatre, where she played leading parts 
in pieces, mostly of French origin, by Mr. Planché and 
Mr. Dance. Several pieces were afterwards produced at 
the Olympic Theatre adapted by Mr. Charles Mathews. 

When Mdme. Vestris’ tenancy of this theatre came 
to an end, Mr. Charles Mathews and his wife (who to 
the last retained her familiar name) visited America, 
where they made one of the most successful tours on 
record. Returning to England, Mr. Mathews took 
Covent Garden Theatre, which he soon found it prudent 
to abandon for the Lyceum. At neither house did he 
prosper in the character of manager, and though he was 
a man of simple but refined tastes, his debts constantly 
brought him before the public, and made him from time 
to time a leading character at the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court. As a inanager Mr. Mathews was enterprising, 
but by no means reckless. In 1855—two years before 
the death of his wife—he retired from theatrical man- 
agement “ for ever,” and confined his work entirely to 





acting. In 1858 he made another trip to Ameriea, and 
married his second wife, Mrs. Davenport. At the 
Lyceum he made a great success in Balzac’s comedy of 
‘* Mercadet,” called in the English translation ‘‘4 Game 
of Speculation.” Mr. G. H. Lewes adapted the play to 
the English stage, retaining the story, the situations, the 
characters, the dialogue, altering only the names of the 
characters, to which he gave such burlesque appellations 
as ‘‘ Affable Hawk,” the part played by Mr. Mathews, 
Still more successful was the piece with which the name 
of Mr. Charles Mathews will long be associated—that 
of ‘* Used Up.” Sir Charles Voldstream is one of the 
most perfect types ever created by an English comedian ; 
and it is noticeable that ‘‘ L’Homme Blasé” met with 
no such success in Paris as ‘Used Up” did in England ; 
a proof of the influence of the actor of the chief part. 
Mr. Mathews was himself the adaptor of several of his 
best pieces, including, in particular, his last great 
dramatic hit, “My Awful Dud.” Not qnly could he 
translate French into English, he was at, capable of 
turning with good effect English into French. Thus he 
produced at Paris, in the year 1863, a French version 
of Blanchard Jerrold’s ** Cool as a Cucumber,” under the 
title of ‘* Un Anglais Timide,” and proved to the 
Parisians that he could hold his position against the 
best comedians of the French stage. Since then he and 
Mrs. Mathews have played in Australia, New Zealand, 
the Sandwich Islands, San Francisco, and New York ; 
and during tbe visit of the Prince of Wales to India Mr. 
Mathews played for a month at Calcutta. Thanks to 
a regular and active life, and to a cheerful disposition, 
Mr. Mathews enjoyed throughout his long and arduous 
career perfect health. No climate had power to affect 
him ; and he has been heard to say of his theatrical 
expedition to India—made when he was more than 
seventy years of age—that he thought no more of it 
than of a tour in Italy or France. 


A contemporary publishes the following paragraph from a 
newspaper of the day, describing Mr. Mathews’ first appearance 
on the stage. *‘ Olympic.—On Monday this house was crowded 
in every part—the announcement of the first appearance of Mr. 
Charles Mathews was sufficient to excite the curiosity of the 
general playgoer as well as the actors, who mustered strong upon 
the occasion—we never recollect on any previous one so many 
performers congregated in the audience part of the theatre. Liston 
introduced him to the public, and appeared satisfied with the talent 
displayed by the new debutante (sic.} Two burlettas were produced 
—the first a translation by Mathews, in which he performed the 
Hunchbacked Lover; the second, aclever and original piece, entitled 
‘Old and Young Stagers,” by Leman Rede. In the latter Liston 
enacted the Old Stager and Mathews the Young one. We are 
not disposed to be too severe on the juvenile aspirant, and will 
make every allowance for a first appearance. His performance 
throughout was such as to give promise of future excellence; at 
present it wants that repose which only time and study can accom- 
plish. He occasionally reminded us of his late father, particularly 
in a song which he introduced, and which he executed exceedingly 
well: it called forth an unanimous encore. We shall wait his 
appearance in some other characters before we give a decided 
opinion of his talents: but at the same time must do him the 
justice to say it was one of the most successful débuts we have 
ever witnessed.” 
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BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 


THE MUSICAL SEASON 1878. 


(FROM EASTER TO NOVEMBER.) 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS EVERY EVENING. 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR AND CONDUCTOR 


MR. JULIAN ADAMS. 


(His Seventh Season at the Pavilion with his celebrated 
Orchestra.) 


SPECIAL VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERTS 
Every Alternate Thursday Evening. 


IN THE NEW CONCERT HALL. 


The following Artists have appeared at the Special Concerts 
of Juutan ApAms: 


MADAME SINICU-CAMPOBELLO, MADAME EDITH WYNNE, 
MDLLE. CHIOMI, MADAME LABLACHE, MADAME PATEY, 
MADAME 0, WILLIAMS, MISS PENNA, MISS ANNIE SINCLAIR, 
MR, SIMS REEVES, MR. W. H. CUMMINGS, SIGNOR BETTINTI, 
SIGNOR URITO, MR. BARTON McGUCKIN, 

SIGNOR FOLI, SIGNOR CAMPOBELLU, SIGNOR MUNARI ROCCA, 
&e., &e. 





Che Orchestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 


Payable in advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d. 
8d. a line after. 
*,” P.O. Onpens in FAvouR oF J.SWIFT, Post-Orricr, Higu Hotzory, W.C. 
Orrice ror Supscriprions AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Street, Hich Honzorn, W.C. 


Acents ror tHe Crry: Apams & Francis, 59, Furer Sr., E.C. 
Tur TRADS MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIED BY HAYES, 17, Henaierra Staget, Covent 
Garvey ; SCRUTTON, 11, Littts Mar.aoroven Srreezr, 





DEATH. 


On June 24, at the Queen's Hotel, Manchester, after a short illness, Mn. 
Caarius Maturws, aged 75. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.—You will see your request bas been attended to; it should have been 
made earlier. 

T. H,—It depends entirely on the meaning you attach to the word—restricted 
or comprehensive. 

Cuonacus —We know nothing of the dignitary’s musical acquirements, but 
there is the guarantee of a long and active and most weful life for his 
endeavour to ‘‘do all things well.” He has aimed at being “all things to all 
men,” and has wonderfully succeeded. His love for the human race extends 
trom the cradle to the grave ; he christens, marvies, and buries all he can, and 
has invariably a beuison for the last 1 ng j surney, . 


Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


ee 


*.* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, JULY, 1878. 


CHEAP OPERA SINGERS. 


The long-standing grievance of the enormous sums 
paid to our leading opera singers, seems now to have 
been seriously taken in hand with a view to its modifi- 
cation. There is no new theory evolved, nor any 
method devised which has not been recommended and 
practised in the ordinary transactions of business life. 
Mr. Mapleson has contrived to get through his season 
tolerably well without two artists who were considered 
absolutely essential to the success of his undertaking. 
The inexorable hand of death deprived him of the iu- 
valuable services of Mdlle. Titiens ; and he has allowed 
the London opera season to pass without Mdme. 
Nilsson—whose services were apparently rendered still 
more necessary to him by the loss he had sustained. 
There is nothing novel in doing without a luxury which 
is too expensive to be indulged, and the manager may 
look with satisfaction on the amount he has saved in 
salary, if he is not confronted with a more than com- 
mensurate deficiency in his receipts, and if his house 
and its management have not lost some prestige 
through the absence of a popular idol. Still it is a 
lesson to a great artist—or to her agent—to be not 
entirely unmindful of the fact that her demands cannot 
be raised indefinitely, and that there must be some 
relation kept in view between receipts and outlay. 
This is merely an application to matters operatic uf the 
first resource of a narrow household. In its more 
general view, it tends obviously to a reduction of 
demand. 

On the other hand the managers of both operas are 
exerting themselves to increase the supply, and new 
prime dunne are being introduced as rapidly as oppor- 
tunities can be made for their début. The four quar- 
ters of the globe are ransacked for voices and singers ; 
the favourite resort at present seeming to be the 
English speaking races of America and Australia, who 
have at least the advantage of being able to make them- 
selves understood in England.” For the last two seasons 


* A new prima donna not long ago could not converse with any 
member of the polyglot staff of Her Majesty’s Theatre. This 
caused a little awkwardness on her first introduction. She spoke 
no lunguage but her own, and she was the only one in the house 


who spoke Dutch. 
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we have had plenty of new singers, some “ experienced 
and worn,” some ‘young and fresh and promising,” 
some in their full meridian vigour,—and “the ery is still 
they come.” It is astonishing how much personnel there 
is to be had which only just falls short of what is wanted ; 
but though this may furnish excellent material for per- 
fect ensemble, the operatic public are not yet quite 
educated to dispense with ‘‘stars;” and of all this mass 
of talent that has passed through their crucible, the 
permanent result of phenomenal or even exceptional 
gifts is very small. There is as yet uo sign of a 
glut of Pattis, or Nilssons, or Albanis, or Gersters ; 
and though it could hardly be expected that the place 
of Mdlle. Titiens would be at once filled, we have not 
even arrived at a tolerable substitute. 

The bid for more artists in the first rank seems, so 
far, rather to have failed; for either there are few 
prime donne in the market, or else they are of a very 
different order to those who are charged with wanting 
exorbitant remuneration for their services. It is by no 
means easy to assign a fit remuneration to an artist 
who has no rival; and if there are but half-a-dozen 
prime donne when seven are wanted, the six are 
individually in the advantageous position of each 
having no rival. There will be nothing gained ar- 
tistically by reducing the standard of ability, and an 
English public will not tolerate equality even among 
mediocrities ; but will make a favourite for some or 
no reason, and possibly choose the least worthy. And 
after all it is this form of favouritism, rather than real 
artistic merit, which enables a singer to obtain higher 
terms than would be otherwise granted. If we had 
twenty Pattis, audiences would spoil one out of the 
twenty, and practically enable her to carry out a 
successful ‘‘ strike” for higher remuneration. John 
Bull at the opera may be an indifferent judge of rival 
soprani, but he will consider himself bound to applaud 
one who has five hundred pounds a night—until he 
hears another with six hundred ; and the manager often 
gains less credit for the qualifications of his artists than 
for the high salaries he is known to pay them. The 
impresario has to consider before all things whether an 
engagement will pay; and it is better for him to have 
a first-rate singer, though her salary takes three-fourths 
of the proceeds of a full house, than to engage nonen- 
tities to sing to themselves with the upholstery in front 
instead of an audience. Cheap opera-singers are not 

he summum bonum of opera management. 





THE MUSICAL SEASON. 


At a time of general depression, when anticipated 
and unexpected evils have united to injure almost every 
department of commerce and manufacture, it is to be ex- 
pected that Art would in some degree suffer a partial 
eclipse of her brilliancy and power. In most respects 
the passing season has proved a dull one, and many 
hopes have been disappointed, and success in many 








undertakings has been deferred to a better time in the 
future, if it is not to be substituted by failure. In its 
commercial aspect, music has suffered to a great extent ; 
but it certainly has not retrogressed in an artistic sense, 
and it has more than held its own in what it has 
created, and in what it has made known to the world. 
Oratorio and opera, long-established societies and new 
candidates for favour, concert-givers, whether of broad 
sympathies or prophets of a school, and artists vocal and 
instrumental, have made quite as good an appearance 
in the passing time of trouble as they did when the 


| country was calmly prosperous, and when doubt and 


disturbance seemed to be distant possibilities rather 
than impending evils. Things have so far by no means 
gone badly with musicians, and as the clouds appear to 
be passing away they may be congratulated on having 
kept their art well exercised as a chief means of enter- 
taining the public. In particular the smaller theatres 
which provide light musical entertainments, have been 
well patronised, and in this walk “ native talent ” has 
not been neglected, though the brightness and abandon 
of foreign composers may seem to give their works 
more prominence, and may more successfully hit the 
taste of those who seek relaxation as well as amusement, 
and who are unwilling to be bound by enforced ap- 
preciation of the correct and the classical. There has 
been a fair production of musical novelties this year, 
and we have been visited by the average number of great 
foreign artists, though we have as a rule not retained 
them for so long a period as usual. One or two 
absentees are to be regretted for more than one 
reason: but these have proved that however desirable 
their presence, it has been possible to do without them. 

What is in store for the future we cannot tell, but 
we have passed through a bad time—a time of depres- 
sion, of loss, of sorrow, and of dread. As on previous 
occasions of national dulness folks have had a ten- 
dency to look for place in some particular direction. 
During the last few months Music has provided that 
solace for the bulk of the people. In the church and in 
the school—in the lyric theatre and in the concert 
room—in the singing-class and in the Sunday-school— 
Music has proved her powers over various classes of 
society ; while the delight she affords in the Home 
has been felt equally by all. When the influence of 
the Divine Art has been so potent, it is matter for 
rejoicing that those who practise it—those who live by 
it—have in great measure escaped the evils which have 
not yet ceased to affect the bulk of our population. 





NOTES 

The birthday of Corneille was celebrated on June 6 at the 
Thédtre Frangais by the recitation of a set of dpropos verses, by M. 
Jean Aicard. The statue of Corneille, his brows bound by a 
golden wreath, was put up in the middle of the stage, and on either 
side were ranged the actors engaged in the night’s performance, 
those who had taken part in ‘* Les Horaces” on one side, and those 
who were to appear in‘ Le Menteur” on the other, each holding 
in his hand a laurel crown to Le laid at the poet's feet. 
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The engagements for the approaching musical festival at Nor- 
wich are now complete. The principal vocalists will be Mdlle. 
Emma Albani, Miss Catherine Penna, and Miss Anna Williams 
(soprani); Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini and Mdme. Antoinette Ster- 
ling (contralti); Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. H. J. Nunns, and Mr. W. 
Shakespeare (tenori) ; and Mr. Santley and Mr. R. Hilton (bassi). 
The orchestra will comprise 70 instrumentalists. Sir Julius Bene- 
dict will again officiate as conductor. 


The Worcester Musical Festival of the Three Choirs will take 
place on the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th of September, the Cathedral 
organist, Mr. Done, being the conductor. The new works will be 
the oratorio ** Hezekiah,” by Dr. Armes, of Durham Cathedral; an 
Anthem, by Dr. Stainer, of St. Paul's Cathedral; and a‘‘ Magnificat” 
and ** Nune Dimittis,” by Sir F. Ouseley, the Oxford University 
Professor of Music. M. Sainton will be the solo violinist, and 
Miss Done the pianist; the singers named are Mdlle, Albani, Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss M. Davies, Miss B. Griffiths, and Mdme. Patey, 
Messrs. E. Lloyd, Guy, Wadmore, and Signor Foli; the organist 
will be Mr. C. H. Lloyd, Mus. Bac. of Gloucester Cathedral ; the 
accompanist for piano and organ will be Mr. Colborne, of Hereford 
Cathedral ; the Rey. T. L. Wheeler is the honorary secretary, and 
the Bishop of Worcester will preach the sermon. The leading 
sacred works will be Handel's “ Messiah,” ** Elijah,” the ‘* Hymn of 
Praise,’ the psalm, ** Hear my Prayer” (Mendelssohn), the first 
part of Haydn's * Creation,” Handel’s Dettingen T'e Deum, and 
Purcell’s Jubilate in D; Bach’s cantata, ‘“ Blessing and Glory” 
and Mozart’s ** Requiem,” &¢. Two miscellaneous concerts in the 
College Hall will take place on the llth and 12th, an evening 
sacred concert on the 10th, and three morning concerts on the 
llth, 12th, and 13th of September in the Cathedral. The festival 
will be inaugurated and te:minated by grand choral services, the 
first on the Tuesday morning, and the last on the Friday evening. 
These services take the place of the county ball of the olden 
time. 

The Menes'rel of June 16 states that ‘‘un nouvel ouvrage de 
sir Arthur Sullivan: La Pines-e, a été représenté a lOpéra- 
Comique de Londres. La partition du maestro anglais, écrite 
dans le gofit de nos opéras francais, a fait beaucoup de plaisir. 
C'est, dit-on, un essai tout A fait réuissi.” Our contemporary 
compounds for degrading ‘‘ H.M.S. Pinafore” to a pinnace, by 
knighting its composer. 


The following were the receipts of the Paris theatres for the 
financial year 1877-8: Grand Opera, £118,031 ; Thédtre Francais, 
£69,927; Chf&telet, £47,701; Variétés, £42,972; Porte-Sainte- 
Martin, £40,944; Opéra Comique, £39,857 ; Folies-Dramatiques, 
£36,276; Renaissance, £35,688 ; Vaudeville, £33,223 ; Gymnase, 
£29273; Palais-Royal, £138,059; Gaité, £27,337; Théatre His- 
torique, £19,272; Ambigu, £16,113 ; Bouffes-Parisienes, £16,081; 
Odéon, £15,027; Chateau-d’Eau, £10,198; Menus-Plaisirs, 
£7378; Athénée, £7102; Cluny, £7289; Beaumarchais, £4648 ; 
Troisiéme-Theatre-Frangais, £4577; Taitbout, £3122; Porte- 
Saint-Denis, £826; Grand-Théatre-Parisien, £611; and Folies- 
Marigny, £330. The authors’ rights tor the Paris theatres 
amounted to £69,461. For the preceding year they were £68,431, 
making a difference of £1035 in favour of 1878. The authors’ 
rights for the country theatres were £24,931, as against £23,229 
fur the year before. Difference in favour of 1878, £1702. 


The Menestrel hears from Munich that the theatrical 
performances which King Louis of Bavaria gives every year for 
himself alone have recommenced. For these occasions the 
theatre is brilliantly illuminated as for galas. The king is alone 
in his box, and no one—absolutely no one, not even a servant— 
is allowed to intrude on his solitude. After each act of the piece 

tragedy, drama, comedy, or opera,—he withdraws to walk in the 
lobbies with his thoughts for company. As soon as he is heard 








to return to the royal box and close the door, the curtain rises and 
the performance is resumed. 


Theologians have worked a useful mine in a search after “ un- 
designed coincidences,” and a moral has often been pointed by 
them in secular disquisitions—the river in Macedon and the river 
in Monmouth have become proverbial. In Sir Robert Stewart's 
recent lecture on Balfe, after a notice of the career of the Irish 
harpist Carolan, we are told: ‘‘ He died in March, 1738, in tle 
sixty-eighth year of his age, at Alderford House, where the big 
chair in which he used to sit was still preserved. His grave was 
amongst those of the M’Dermott-Roe family. His skull was stolen 
from it, and was afterwards preserved in a museum at Castle 
Callwell, the residence of Sir John Callwell. Strange to say, a 
similar thing happened to Haydn, whose skull was stolen from his 
grave at Vienna by an absurd phrenological fanatic.” Haydn and 
Carolan will go down to posterity in company, as the possessors of 
two skulls, which—strange to say—they could not keep. 


A musical festival has taken place in Baltimore, of which Mr. 
Asger Hamerik was the conductor; he had an orchestra of sixty 
players, and a chorus of 300 voices. The soloists were Mdme. 
Falk-Auerbach and Mr. Remmertz. On Tuesday night, May 28th, 
there was a Beethoven program: Seventh symphony; ‘In questa 
tomba,” Mr. Remmertz and orchestra; ‘* Calm of the Sea,” chorus 
and orchestra; piano concerto, C major, Mdme. Auerbach and 
orchestra ; songs, Mr, Remmertz; ‘“‘ Leonore” overture, No. 3; 
* Hallelujah Chorus,” from ‘Christ on the Mount of Olives,” 
chorus and orchestra. On Wednesday evening, May 29, the pro- 
gram was Gade’s symphony, C minor; songs, Mr. Remmertz ; Beet- 
hoven’s Chorale Fantasia, Mdme. Auerbach, chorus and orchestra ; 
Hamerik’s Jewish * Trilogy,” orchestra; Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried 
Idyl,” orchestra ; Scene and Romanza, by Wagner, Mr. Remmertz ; 
march and chorus, from ‘* Tannhduser.” 


Hans Von Biilow left London on the evening of his per- 
formances at the fifth Musical Union Matinée, to join Liszt, at 
Erfurt, and conduct a concert. On cordially parting from 
Professor Ella he expressed himself much gratified on having 
*‘ followed the footsteps of his friend Rubinstein,” in making 
a special point of playing at the Musical Union. Since the 
farewell perfcrmance of Rubinstein, in 1876, there has been no 
such gathering of amateurs and professors as at St. James's 
Hall on June 18 to hear Hans Von Biilow. That two such 
artists have spontaneously come forward to play, refusing any 
fee, is an honour to the Institution and its founders. 


Messrs. John Broadwood and Sons have just completed a mag- 
nificent grand piano, made from designs by, and under the iaspec- 
tion of, Mr. Alma Tadema for himself. It is formed and decorated 
jn a Byzantine manner, and accompanied by a superb seat, or 
rather throne, in the same style, for the players. The top is 
enriched with inlays of variccloured woods, ivory, mother o’ pearl, 
and ebony, of geometrical patterns, in the fashion of opus Alexan- 
drinum, and in front the opening over the keys and elsewhere is 
in keeping with the above, with medallions and monograms of the 
initials of the artist and his wife, the last in ivory reliefs, and pierced 
panels of brass and wood. The cheeks of the front are of solid 
ivory, beautifully and boldly carved with acanthus leaves: the 
panels on the carved side contain incised figures of owls, nightin- 
gales, and cuckoos respectively, with lines of music figuring the 
notes of each bird; a band of polished ivory gutt# forms the lowest 
portion of the body of the instrument all round. The front legs 
are coupled pillars of various dark woods, such as rosewood with 
boldly carved capitals and fine basses; the back leg is a square 
pier, wrought in keeping with the Byzantine style of the whole 
design. Inside the cover are large panels of ivory destined to re- 
ceive autograph signatures of the distinguished musicians who may 
favour the owner of this most splendid instrument by using it. 
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A dispute between Mdlle. Marimon and Mr. Gye, of the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, came before the Common Pleas on 
June 20. The lady was engaged in 1874, and sang for three or 
four seasons, receiving a salary at the rate of four hundred pounds 
per month. She alleged that the agreement was that if she did 
not go to St. Petersburg she should receive twenty pounds a 
month additional during the London season, and it was for the 
accumulations of this unpaid balance that she sued. On the 
other hand, Mr. Gye stated that as she declined to go to Russia 
because of her fear of the climate, it was arranged that he should not 
pay the extra twenty pounds. The Jury decided that the proba- 
bilities of the case were in favour of Mr. Gye, for whom they gave 
their verdict, and Lord Coleridge signed judgment and certified fora 
special jury. A report of the case will be found in another column. 


The meeting of the Proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre has been 
adjourned till June 29. Only three offers lave been made for the 
lease, which is encumbered with many onerous conditions, in- 
cluding the accommodation of the, 300 ‘free renters.” Mr. 
Chatterton has, it is said, offered a rent of £5000 a year, and the 
Proprietors if wise, will accept it. 


The performing right in “The Bohemian 
purchased of Mr. Frank Bodda, by Messrs. Chappell and Co., has 
been acquired by Mr. Carl Rosa, and the performance of the work 
announced by the directors of the Crystal Palace has been forbidden 
by that gentleman. We can hardly think Mr. Rosa intends to 
monopolise the performance of such a work; or to do more than 


charge, as has been done before, a moderate fee for granting the 
permission. 


With the exception of M. Thibouville-Lamy, a pianoforte maker 
at Mirecourt, there is no practical musical instrument maker on 
the Jury for the Paris Exhibition. The Jurors are—England, Dr. 
Stainer; United States, F. A. Post; Spain, Fuertes; Austria, Dr. 
Hanslick and Dr. Liszt ; Switzerland, Hegar; Belgium, Gevaert ; 
and France, Le Couppey, Chouquet, Armingaud, Réberand Ver- 
voitte. M. Gevaert is president, and Dr. Hanslick vice-president. 


Mr. Mapleson has definitely taken the New York Opera House 
—the Royal Academy of Music—for seven winter seasons. He 
has reduced the “renters” or holders of property seats to one- 
twelfth of their number, and the Directors are willing to spend 
some money on the decoration of the theatre, and improvement 
of its arrangements. There will be a six weeks’ season before 
Christmas, and one of about the same duration after. It is said 
that the chief reliance will be placed on excellence of ensemble, 
with a competent band, and a chorus numerically and musicaliy 
efficient. These are great desiderata, no doubt; but in England 
ensemble has never paid, and the Americans are quite as much given 
to the worship of ‘‘ stars” as the English. Mais nous verrons. 

Miss Glyn announces a Series of Readings from Shakespeare, 
at her residence, in July. Each evening a poem will be recited 
by Miss Stringfield. 

‘Pink Dominos” has now been played over four hundred 
nights at the Criterion Theatre. The ‘‘ Cloches de Corneville” 
has run for over one hundred nights at the Folly Theatre; it has 
also been very successful in the provinces, and has evoked much 
enthusiasm at Edinburgh. 


In accordance with the decision recently arrived at by the Cor- 
poration of Maidstone the town museum and library were opened 
to the public on Sunday afternoon, June 9. Upwards of a 
thousand visitors passed through the various rooms. The Mayor, 
Mr. Thomas Wells, to whom the movement was mainly due, and 
other members of the Corporation, Professor Corfield, and Mr. 
Mark H. Judge, of the Sunday Society of London, with other 
members of the committee of that society, and Mr. Moxwell, of 
the Sunday League, were present during the afternoon. 


Girl” recently | 
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A new Cantata, composed by Mr. Francis Howell, “‘ The Song of 
the Months,” the words by the composer's sister, Miss 8. P. 
Howell, was recently performed in the Music Hall at Barnstaple, 
with considerable success. It formed the first part of a concert, 
the performers—soloists, band, and chorus, being chiefly furnished 
by local talent. There was a good assembly, and the cantata was 
much applauded, several of the numbers being encored. The 
favourable verdict of the audience was endorsed by the local press, 
which spoke in very high terms of both the musie and the poetry 
of the “* Song of the Months.” 

The death has recently occurred of Franz Von Holstein, who in 
1870 brought out, at the Dresden Theatre, a piece called * Haide- 
schacht,” which had a great success throughout Germany. Two 
other works, the ‘ Héritier de Morley” (1872) and the ‘* Mon- 
tugnards”’ (1875) finally established his reputation. 

The dcademy understands that in the forthcoming series of 
‘*English Men of Letters,” edited by John Morley, Professor 
Huxley has undertaken to write on Hume, Mr Thomas Hughes on 
Dickens, Professor Nichol on Byron, and Mr W. Minto on Defoe. 





CONCERTS. 


Mr. Kuhe’s annual concert, now engrafted on the 
opera concerts in the Floral Hall, took place on June 8. 
The artists included many of Mr. Gye’s company, the 
bénéficiaire himself and Senor Sarasate being super- 
added. Mr. Kuhe gave two solos, Liszt's ‘‘ Rhapsodie 
Hongroise”” and the prayer from ‘ Othello,” both of 
which were warmly applauded. Senor Sarasate played 
a Nocturne by Chopin, some Spanish dances of his 
own composition, and an “Air Russe” by Wieni- 
awski. 

Mdlle. Ida Henry gave her annual concert on June 8, 
at the Concert Room of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Mdme. Sophie Lowe and Malle. Nita Gaetano were 
the vocalists, and the following instrumentalists took 
part in the program: Violin, Herr Ludwig Straus and 
Herr E. Heimendahl; Viola, Mr. J. B. Zerbini; Vio- 
loncello, Herr Daubert; and Pianoforte, Mdlle. Ida 
Henry. The conductors were Mr. J. B. Zerbini and 
Herr Frantzen. ‘lhe bénéficiaire played as her solos— 
Mendelssohn's Caprice in B flat minor, Op. 88, No. 8; 
Field’s Nocturne, No. 4; Lachner's Prelude and Toc- 
cata; and Chopin’s Etude, Op. 25, No. 9; Prelude, 
No. 15; and Valse, Op. 42; and took part in Quintet, 
Op. 44, Schumann, with Messrs. Straus, Heimendahl, 
Zerbini, and Daubert; Suite, Piano and Violin, Op. 11, 
Goldmark, with Herr Straus ; and a Trio inG, Haydn, 
with Messrs. Straus and Daubert. Mdlle. Gaetano and 
Mdme. Lowe sang several songs in good style. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Blagrove gave their annual 
Concert and Pianoforte Matinée in the Steinway Hall 
on June 8, assisted by the following vocalists: Miss 
Constance Layton, Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr. Shake- 
speare, and Mr. Seymour Smith. The program included 
bach’s Sonata in EK major (No. 8) concertina and piano- 
forte, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Blagrove; Divertimento 
viola (L. Maurer) Mr. Richard Blagrove ; Andante con 
Variazioni from Beethoven's Kreutzer Sonata, concer- 
tina and pianoforte, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Blagrove ; 
Piano Solos, Study C sharp minor, Chopin; Romance 
E flat major, Rubinstein; Spinnlied C major, Men- 
delssohn; by Mrs. Richard Blagrove; a new Con- 
certina Solo, written and played by Mr. Richard 
Blagrove, introducing “ Jenny Jones,’ ‘* Home, sweet 
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home,” ‘“‘ The last rose of summer,” ‘‘ The birks of Aber- 
feldy; Duet (MS.) “ Mirella,” Gounod, concertina and 
pianoforte, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Blagrove. Mr. Michael 
Watson presided at the Pianoforte. The vocal music 
was well selected and well executed. A descriptive song, 
‘* A visit to the Opera,” written and sung by Mr. Sey- 
mour Smith was much enjoyed. There was a full and 
fashionable audience. 

Miss Madelena Cronin’s pianoforte recital took place 
on June 5 at the Royal Academy Concert Room. She 
gave selections from eleven composers, and received 
much applanse. The vocalists were Mdme. Mudie- 
Bolingbroke, Miss Catherine Armstrong, and Mr. 
Shakespeare. 

At Mr. Ganz’s recent matinée in the picture-gallery 
of Dudley House, this gentleman played Schumann's 
quartet in I flat, Op. 44; his own brilliant fantasia on 
airs from “* La Traviata ;’’ a transcription of ‘ The 
Nightingale’s Trill;” and ‘ Qui vive,” a ‘galop de 
concert.” Among the vocalists were Mesdames 
Trebelli and Patey, Mdlle. Rosina Isidor, Miss Purdy, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Signor Foli, and Mr. C. Thorndike. 
Sehor Sarasate played his fantasia on airs from 
‘« Faust,” and Signor Pezze gave a violoncello solo. 
Sir J. Benedict, Signor Randegger, and Mr. Ganz were 
the conductors. 

An interesting concert was given on June 6 in the 
concert-room of the Royal Academy of Music, by Miss 
Beata Francis. This young lady has considerable 
natural gifts and is evidently well trained. Her voice 
is « high soprano, strong and pure in its upper range, 
and very powerful. Her intonation also is correct. 
The ‘Ave Maria” of Bach (Gounod’s arrangement) 
wus Miss Francis’s best achievement of the evening; 
but the “* Ah, se un urna,” by Bellini, was delivered 
with good effect. She was assisted by Mdme. 
Antoinette Sterling, Sig. Seuderi, Mr. John Thomas, 
and other artists. The concert was well attended, and 
was conducted by Sig. Randegger. 

There was a morning concert at Dudley House on 
June 13 in aid of St. Mary’s Cottage Hospital, South- 
ampton, directed by Sir Julius Benedict, Sig. Arditi, 
and others; among the lady singers occurred the names 
of Poole and Inverarity, a conjunction causing reminis- 
cences to old-fog: y amateurs. 

Signor Arditi gave a morning concert on June 14, in 
Steinway Hall. There was a fashionable audience, 
most of whom remained until the last piece—Signor 
Pinsuti’s “A revederci” (‘‘Cut and come again”). 
Mdlle. Giulietta Arditi, daughter of the eminent maestro, 
made her début on this occasion, and sang a duet, with 
Mr. Drummond, from Gounod’s ** Philémon et Baucis,” 
and the same composer's romance, ‘‘ Perche piangi,” 
and subsequently, a duologne, eutiiled ‘‘ Fast friends,” 
with Miss Cowen, sister to the well-known composer. 
Both the romance and duologue were encored. Several 
of Signor Arditi’s compositions were given; among 
them being ‘‘ The Page's Song,” by Miss José Sherring- 
ton; a new valse, * Parla,” by Mdlle. Alwina Valleria; 
and the favourite valse, ‘‘ L’Estasi,” by Mdlle. Caroline 
Salla;—the last two were encored. Misses Purdy, 
Mulholland, and Fairman, Mr. Shakespeare, Signori 
Campanini and Rizelli were the other singers; Mr. 
Shakespeare was encored in Blumenthal’s “ Message.” 
Signor Tito Mattei, who was encored in two of his own 
compositions, and Mdlle. Gemma Luziani, a pianist of 
cight years, were the instramentalists. Signori Pinsuti, 








Branca, Mazzoni, and Mr. Ganz accompanied on the 
pianoforte. 

Mr. C. J. Newman gave an evening concert at the 
Town Hall, Hammersmith, on June 17. The vocalists 
were Miss Elene Webster, Mr. Stedman, Miss L. Romer, 
Signor Adelmann, and Mr. Tucker. The instrumental 
performers included harp, Mr. Frederick Chatterton ; 
violin, Mr. Charles. Saunders ; pianoforte, Messrs. (. 
J. Newman, A. Barth, and J. Beavan ; together with 
the band of the West London Orchestral Society, cou- 
ducted by Mr. W. R. Cave. The program was varied 
and interesting, and its execution was creditable to all 
concerned, the audience moreover being quite apprecia- 
tive, and ready in demonstrations of pleasure. 

A vocal recital was given on June 17 by Herr George 
Henschel, at St. Jamess Hall, in which that gentleman 
left his audience no room for encores. His program 
contained ten of Schubert’s Lieder, comprised in the 
cycle of song, ‘‘Die Schine Miillerin,” a long and 
wearisome ballad; ‘‘ Archibald Douglas,” by C. Loewe; 
three songs by Brahms (including the “ Wie bist du, 
meine Konigin,”) and the same number of his own 
composition. The German baritone showed no signs 
of fatigue, but he was not in his best voice; and we 
would not advise a repetition of the feat. Herr Carl 
Faelten played some pianoforte solos, including Beet- 
hoven’s ‘* Sonata appassionata,” and morceaux by Raff, 
Chopin, and Rubinstein. Herr Faelten also accom- 
panied the songs. 

An evening concert was given on June 19 at the 
Royal Academy Concert-room for the benefit of St. 
Agnes’ Orphanage, Grosvenor House, Chiswick, when 
Mdme. Sainton-Dolby’s Cantata, ‘The Legend of St. 
Dorothea’ was performed. The vocalists were Miss 
Julia Wigan, Miss Adela Vernon, Miss Cummings, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Bernard Law, Mr. Edward Wharton, 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd. This beautiful cantata is still 
gaining in popularity, and its elegance, its appropriate- 
ness, and its want of pretension, cannot fail of procuring 
for it the highest position. Had it been German and 
ugly, it would probably have received more countenance 
in certain quarters. It was well performed on the 
present occasion, and the various numbers produced 
their usual effect. The cantata was followed by a 
selection of ballads, a harp-solo by Herr Oberthur, 
and the concert concluded with the canon, ‘‘ Honour 
and glory” from Costa’s ‘‘ Naaman.” We have no 
doubt here will be a good financial result to the 
charity. 

Sir Julius Benedict’s Concert, at the Floral Hall on 
June 22, came up to the most sanguine expectations. 
The hall was full, and the performance passed off with 
great success, the principal features all being familiar. 
Mdme. Patti sang her famous song, with accompani- 
ment of two flutes, from ‘‘ L’Etoile du Nord,” took part 
in the ‘‘ Miserere”’ of ‘‘I/ Trovatore,” with Sig. Nicolini 
and chorus, and finished with Sir J. Benedict’s ‘* Rose 
of Erin.” Mdlle. Albani gave ‘ Quando’ il giorno,” 
from ‘* Paul and Virginia,” and followed with ‘‘ The 
Blue Bells of Scotland.” Mdme. Scalchi, Malle. 
Synnerberg, Mdlle. Bertelli, M. Capoul, M. Maurel, 
Sig. Graziani, and other leading operatic artists con- 
tributed of their best to the excellence of the concert. 
The vocal music was agreeably relieved by instru- 
mental solos and concerted pieces, the most important 
of which were an Andante and Gavotte for violin, 
pisno, and harp, from the concert-giver’s own pen, and 
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played by him with M. Wieniawski and Mr. John 
Thomas. Altogether, there were five pieces by Sir J. 
Benedict in the program—a modest number, but sufii- 
cient to assert the master’s power. 

Another ballad concert was given by Mr. J. Boosey 
at St. James’s Hall‘on June 22. 

Mr. Edward Plater gave a morning concert at St. 
George’s Hall on June 24 with an excellent selection of 
vocal and instrumental music. To Mdlle. Minnie Hauk 
were assigned Gounod’s “ Berceuse,” Paladilhe’s ‘‘ Man- 
dolinata,” and Eckert’s Echo Song; Mdme. Trebelli had 
Dessauer’s ‘‘ Le Retour des promis,” and the Serenade 
from Semel’s *‘ Gil Bias,” M. Marzials, Handel's “‘ Nasce 
al bosco,” Scarlatti’s ‘‘ O cessate di piargarmi; and to Mr. 
Plater Esser’s ‘‘ Mein Engel,” and Gounod’s Komance, 
** Ce qui je suis sans toi.” The instrumental numbers 
were: Duo concertante, pianoforte and clarinet, Weber, 
by Mr. Bird and Mr. Lazarus; Servais’ violoncello fan- 
tasia on ‘‘ Lestocq,” by M. Albert 3 and Beethoven's Trio 
in B flat, Mr. Bird, Mr. Lazarus, and M. Albert. There 
was also some good quartet singing by Mr. Plater’s 
Glee Union. 

Mr. Francis Ralph anl Mdme. Kate Roberts gave 
their third and last classical chamber concert on June 
26 at the Royal Academy Concert Room. The program 
included Schumann’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 44) for 
pianoforte (Mdme. Kate Roberts) two violins, viola, and 
‘cello(Messrs. Ralph, Jung, Zerbini, and Ould) ; Brahms’s 
Quartet in A minor (Op. 51, No. 2) for two violins, 
viola, and ‘cello; and Schubert’s Trio in B flat (Op. 
99) for pianoforte, violin,’ and ‘cello. Mdme. Kate 


Roberts's solo was Chopin’s Ballade in A flat; and that 
of Mr. Ralph a Romance by Wilhelmj. 


The vocalist 
was Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, to whom was allotted 
Saint-Saen’s ‘‘ Night-song to Preciosa,” and Arthur 
Sullivan’s ‘“ Birds in the Night.” 

A principal feature of the Eighteenth Soireé of the 
Schubert Society was the appearance of Miss Kitty 
Berger, the German zither player, who made her first 
appearance in England. Other first appearances were 
of Misses Courtney and Cecille Couteur, and Mr. Charles 
Le Sage (vocalists), and Miss Avenel (pianoforte), pupil 
of Herr Schuberth. Other members who took part 
were Misses Englewood and Effie Youatt, and Mr. 
Frith (vocalists), Misses Lily Albrecht, Aloof, Charlotte 
May, and Valta, and Herr Hause (instrumentalists). 


Herr Schuberth conducted, and the rooms were very 
full. 








A Mopet Srace Manacer.—George IL., the reigning Prince of 
Saxe-Meiningen, himself manages the Court Theatre of Meiningen. 
The Prince himself personally drills a player-king into conducting 
himself like a real ‘ kaiser” or ‘ konig ;” he compels every player 
who assumes an important part to dress according to a drawing 
prepared by himself. He is at once the most dictatorial and the 
most painstaking of all living stage managers. He is said to have 
undertaken the supervision of all the preliminary studies prepara- 
tory to the execution of Kleist’s “‘ Prinz von Homburg,” which is 
shortly to be presented in Berlin. He spent fourteen days at the 
Court of Berlin in making drawings in the Monbajou Collection, in 
crder to secure correctness in the costume and in every similar 
accessory. Nobiling’s attempt on the German Emperor’s life led the 
Meiningen company, now at Berlin, to postpone an intended per- 
formance of Shakespeare’s ‘ Julius Cesar,” in which political assas- 
sination has a prominent place. The Emperor having recovered, 
the company proceeded with their rehearsals, and were about to 
produce the play, when they received a telegram from the Duke of 
Meiningen forbidding the performance.—Theatre. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The production of an Italian adaptation of M. Victor 
Massé’s ‘** Paul et Virginie” on June 1, attracted «a 
large audience. ‘The original work was brought out at 
the Paris Opéra Lyrique in 1876, and there had a great 
success. The story of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,” as told by 
Bernardin St. Pierre, is a picture of childish innocence, 
which charms by its simplicity and its truth to nature, 
and M. Victor Masse has written rather a tender idyll 
than a grand opera. In his “ Paul et Virginie” he 
displays the best characteristics of his earlier works ; 
the graceful melodies, the same clever orchestration. 
In the French libretto MM. Barbier et Carré keep near 
the original story. In the first act Paul’s mother, 
Margherita, discusses with her friend, Mdme. de la 
Torre, the mother of Virginia, the policy of sending 
Paul to India in search of fortune. A lively chorus 
announces the arrival of a ship from France, and the 
two mothers hasten to the harbour, and Panl and 
Virginia arrive, both sheltered under a palm leaf, which 
does duty for the skirt of the original story. They 
are interrupted by the fugitive slave Meala, who implores 
protection. . Virginia, accompanied by Paul, takes Meala 
back to her master, M. de Sta. Croce, who pardons 
Meala, and orders his slaves to dance and sing to his 
visitors. Meala, in a song, warns Virginia, who departs, 
much to the annoyance of the planter, who orders Meala 
to be flogged, and her cries are heard above the choral 
dance “‘ La Bambula,” with which the act concludes. 
In the next act Mdme. de la Torre is seen adorning 
Virginia with jewels, &c., sent by a rich aunt, who 
wishes Virginia to visit her at Paris. Paul hears of 
this, and after Meala has been again ransomed by 
Virginia, the two lovers exchange vows in agrand duet. 
The scene changes; palms surround a fountain, the 
sea is visible, and the populace sing a farewell to the 
ship about to sail for France. Virginia enters, 
expresses her delight at Paul’s avowal of affection, and 
goes to sleep; she is aroused to go on board the ship, 
falls weeping into her mother’s arms, her grief contrast- 
ing with the joyous chorus as the curtain falls. In 
the third act, from a wild cavern near the sea, Meala 
watches the ocean ; and we hear that Paul is constantly 
looking for the vessel that is to bring back Virginia. 
In a “vision” Paul beholds Virginia, at a Parisixn 


fete; and the exchange of vows is repeated in the duet 


which they had sung in Act II. Suddenly Domingo 
arrives, informs Paul that a French vessel is approach- 
ing, and that a tempest is imminent. ‘They start for the 
harbour, and after some orchestral storm music the 
scene changes to the sea-shore, with the ship stranded 
in the breakers, and the lifeless form of Virginia lying 
on the beach. Paul kneels beside the corpse, again 
sings his vow of constancy, and the curtain falls. 

Of the manner in which the two principal characters 
were sustained, it is difficult to speak too highly. As 
Virginia Malle. Albani played with the graceful 
refinement and genuine pathos for which she is so 
remarkable, and her execution of the music was 
faultless ; while M. Capoul proved that the praise he 
gained in Paris for his performance of aul was no 
more than he deserved. He would have looked the 
character better minus his ‘hirsute appendages.” 
Mdme. Scalchi, as Meala, acted and sang with power 
and taste: her two songs were most telling. Mdlles. 
Ghiotti and Avigliani, as Mdme. de La Torre and 
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Muryuerita did all that conld be done or these parts, 
and the slave-boy’s song of Mdme. Cottiuo was much 
applauded. Siguor Carbone made the most of an un- 
thankful character as Sta. Croce, and the part of 
Domingo was capitally acted by M. Maurel, whose 
hoarseness compelled him to omit a great part of his 
music. ‘Throughout the opera there were frequent 
encores and recalls, and the applause at the fall of the 
curtain proved that it was a genuine success. 

On June 4 * Paul et Virginie’ was repeated. M. 
Capoul has, certainly never approached in this country 
the success of his aul, and Mdlle. Albani’s exquisite 
singing of the petition to St. Croix for mercy on Meala, 
‘« Di lei pieta!"’ and her delivery of the scena, ‘* Suoni 
tintani,”” in the second act were wonderfully effective. 
M. Maurel restored to its place the ballad, ‘ L’ angel sen 
vola,”’ which he sang with great pathos. 

The ‘* Africaine * of Meyerbeer was produced on June 
3, for the début of an artist new to a London audience 
in the part of Selika, a Mdlle. Mantilla. She has a 
voice of considerable compass, and apparently under 
command, and sings with intelligence and fulness. 
Signor Gayarre was the representative of Vasco di 
(iama; Signor Graziana the Nelusko, and Mdme. 
Smeroschi Inez. The general performance was effec- 
tive. The ‘ unison” was ably played, and of course 
encored. 

The second appearance of Mdlle. Mantilla took place 
on June 6 when that lady represented Amelia in ‘* Un 
Ballo in Maschera” with success. In the recitative, 
‘* Keco l'orrido campo,” and aria, ‘‘ Ma, dall’ arido,” the 
singer made a good impression, as also in the following 
duet with the Duke. Mdlle. Smeroschi gave the two 
songs of Oscar with much effect ; the ‘‘ Saper vorreste,”’ 
was encored. Signor Graziani's aria, ‘“ Eri tu,” was 
alsoencored. Mdlle. Ghivtti was Ulrica, Signor Capponi 
Angri, Signor Scolara Armando, &c. 

Verdi's ‘*‘ Aida” was given on June 8, for the first 
time this season, when the splendid vocalisation of 
Mdme. Patti again produced many striking effects, 
especially in Aida’s scena ‘“ Ritorna vincitor,” expressive 
of the conflict of feeling between her wishes for Radamés’ 
victory and her love for her father ; in the duet ‘‘ Amore ! 
amore,” in which Amneris conveys the false intelligence 
of the death of Radamés and in that with Amonasro, 
in which he endeavours to incite Aida to treachery ; in 
the romanza ‘0 cieli azuri,” and in the closing death 
scene. As last year, the part of Amneris was finely 
played by Mdme. Scalchi, her declamation and dramatic 
expression being very powerful. The Radames of Signor 
Nicolini and the Amonasro of Signor Graziani displayed 
their former merits; and Mdlle. Cottino as a Priestess, 
Signor Capponi as Ram/is, and Signor Scolara as the 
King, contributed to the general efficiency. The 
performance was conducted by Signor Bevignani. 

On June 10 Mdlle. Cepeda, the Spanish prima donna, 
made her first appearance in England in “ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” in the title-part, which she has since twice 
repeated. The lady is an acquisition, as she may be 
classed as a ‘‘ dramatic” soprano, though she will 
hardly, we fear, take the foremost rank. In spite of 
certain mannerisms she made a very good impression ; 
but as she has a more severe test in store, a positive 
opinion on her merits may be reserved. Signor Gayarre 
was Gennaro, and Mdme. Scalehi Orsini. 

On June 11 “ F'aust’’ was played. The Standard finds 
fault with Mdme. Patti as Margherita, and “ ventures 


to question Mdme. Patti’s wisdom in wearing light hair 
and ‘making up’ correspondingly. Although the ideal 
Gretschen’s hair .s light, when her representative is of 
dark complexion it is better for her to remain dark than 
to paint, plaster, and powder herself into a spurious 
blonde. Mdme. Patti's earnestness in the garden scene, 
the dramatic fervour with which she petitioned pardon 
from her dying but reientless brother, and her agony 
of grief and despair in the cathedral. were as impressive 
| as ever, and made their inevitable effect upon tle 
audience.” Signor Nicolini was the Faust; Signor 
Cotogni Valentino; and Signor Ordinas Me/istofele, as 
on previous occasions. Of Madlle. Belocca’s début 
as Siebel, the same paper remarks :—‘‘ We are very 
strongly inclined to fancy that ‘ Le parlate d’amor’ can 
never have been so badly sung in any London opera 
house as it was by this lady.” 

The opera on June 22 was the ‘‘ Huguenots,” in 
which Mdlle. Cepeda, who has appeared in ‘ Luerezia 
Borgia” on two occasions, undertook a character still 
more trying than that of Donizetti's heroine. ‘The 
part of Valentine has been the ambition of every great 
dramatic singer from the time of Mdme. Pauline 
Viardot, who was the first to essay it, when, more than 
thirty years ago, an Italian version of Meyerbeer's 
great masterpiece was originally produced at Covent 
Garden. We have had several Valentines, of more or 
less ability, since then, but only two—Giulia Grisi and 
Theresa Titiens—to compare with her. Mdlle. Cepeda 
pleased even more as Valentine than as Lucrezia, and in 
the two great duets—the one with Marcel (Signor 
Ordinas), in the scene of the Pré aux Cleres, the other 
with Raoul (Signor Gayarré) in that which immediately 
follows the ‘ Benediction of the Swords,” she was 
equally successful in rousing her audience. The only 
other novelty in the cast was the Urbano of Malle. 
Anna di Belocca, who sang both her airs—‘‘ Nobil 
signor” and ‘ No, no, no”—with taste, and received 
much applause. 

Of the revival of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte”’ after nine 
years’ interval, we will speak in our next number. 





The third Floral Hall concert took place on June 15, 
the artists including the band and chorus of the Royal 
Italian Opera, and the following soloists :—Mdme. 
Adelina Patti, Mdlle. Belocca, Mdlle. Smeroschi, 
Mdme. Scalchi, M. Capoul, Signor .Nicolini, Signor 
Piazza, Signor Carbone, Signor Ordinas, and Signor 
Cotogni. 





HER MAJESTY'S OPERA. 





Mdme. Trebelli's rentrée in ‘* Les Huguenots,” on June 
1, afforded her the opportunity of appearing in one of 
her very best parts—that of the page, Urbano. As 
usual Mdme. Trebelli acted and sang charmingly, and 
with perfect realisation of dramatic effect; her bye- 
play was excellent, and her two airs ‘‘ Nobil Signor,” 
and ‘“‘No, no,” were both rapturously applauded. 
The part of Valentina was supported by Mdlle. Caroline 
Salla, and Mdlle. Marimon was a thoroughly artistic 
Margherita di Valois, The other parts call for no 
special notice. The opera was put on the stage in 
admirable style, and Sir Michael Costa’s band and 
chorus were excellent. 

The performance of ‘‘ Rigoletto”’ on June 8 drew a 
full and appreciative audience. Mdme. Etelka Ger- 
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ster’s assumption of Gilda is in many respects the 
most finished performance in which she has yet 
been seen. In the terrible last scene of the opera, 
where Gilda sacrifices her own life to save that of her 
libertine Jover, Mdme. Gerster’s performance was 
admirable: seldom, indeed, have the duets between 
Gilda and Rigoletto, and, later on with the Duke, been 
rendered with greater art, or the scena, ‘‘ Caro nome,” 
been better sung. The singer in vain sought to 
decline the encore. The other number of the opera 
repeated was the quartet “Un di si ben.” Mdme. 
Gerster was well supported by Sig. Galassi as Rigoletto. 
Sig. Fancelli replaced Sig. Marini as the Duke, and 
Mdme. Trebelli was again a most efficient Maddalena. 

On Wednesday morning, June 12, ‘* Don Giovanni” 
introduced Signor Rota as the Don, Signor Marini as 
Don Ottavio, M. Thierry as Leporello, Signor Franceschi 
as Masetto, with Mdlles. Valleria, Wilde, and Hauk as 
Donna Elvira, Donna Anna, and Zerlina, Signor Rota’s 
representation of the Don is well known, and Signor 
Marini sings the tenor music well.“ M. Thierry sang 
the ‘“‘Madamina” with much humour, and was well 
supported by the admirable by-play of Mdlle. Valleria. 
Mdlile. Hauk’s Zerlina has good points, though a 
tendency to over-act is still cnspicuous ; the ‘ Vedrai, 

.carino,” too, is good enough as Mozart wrote it, and 
without the emendation which Mille. Hauk introduced. 

On June 18 “ Robert le Diable” was repeated, Herr 
Behrens resuming his part of Bertramo, and on the 14th 
‘« Faust ’’ was repeated, cast as before. 

The first appearance in England of Mdlle. Eugénie 
Pappenheim took place here on June 15 as Valentina, 
in ‘ Les Huguenots.”’ The lady has recently achieved 
success in America, and with the English audience the 
good impression made at first was increased during the 
progress of her performance. Mdlle. Pappenheim has 
a good stage presence, and expressive features. Her 
voice is full and resonant, and of extensive compass. 
Her power was shown in the recitative, ‘‘O terror, mi 
spaventa,” and in the duet with Marcello, with all its 
varied emotions. Throughout the opera the music of 
the situation was always expressed with high vocal and 
dramatic art, and elicited repeated demonstrations of 
applause. The cast included Mdlle. Marimon as 
Margherita di Valois, Mdme. Trebelli as Urbano, and 
Signor Fancelli as Raoul; other parts were sustained 
as before. The ‘* Huguenots" was repeated on the 20th, 
with the same cast. ‘ La Traviata” was performed 
on June 17, with Mdme. Etelka Gerster as Violetta, for 
the first time here, and made a great hit, both in her 
singing and acting. She has not imitated the rendering 
of any particular artist, but has adopted her own view 
of the character and of each situation: as a matter of 
course, therefore, exception may be taken to many of 
her points as compared with those of others. Not- 
withstanding this Violetta probably will become one of 
her most successful réles. Signor Fancelli was the 
Alfredo, and Signor Galassi, Germont senior. . 

The production of ‘ Don Giovanni” at a morning 
performance was chiefly interesting as introducing Miss 
Minnie Hauk in the character of Zerlina, her rendering 
of which is altogether different from the conventional 
one to which we are accustomed on the Italian stage. 
Miss Hauk portrays a naive and simple rustic girl, 
instead of the assertive and coquettish damsel, and 
thus even if the part be better played and more con- 
sistent, she loses many of the effects with which other 





Zerlinas have charmed their audience. However, her 
acting and singing were both excellent, and she was 
much applauded. 

M. Bizet’s Spanish opera, “ Carmen,” was brought 
out on June 22, Miss Minnie Hauk sustaining the part 
of the gipsy heroine, the one character in the opera 
which is distinguished for its strong and terrible in- 
dividuality. Indeed, as it has been observed, the opera 
of ‘ Carmen” is Carmen herself, or ‘* Carmencita ”’ as 
her familiars love to style her—a gipsy of the wildest 
and most impulsive nature, who first invites, then dis- 
dainfully repudiates, her lovers, till in the sequel, caught 
in her own toils, she meets wtth a tragic end. The 
marked individuality of this somewhat mysterious 
heroine, whose beauty, in spite of her irregular be- 
haviour, her contempt for social conventionalities, and 
her utter heartlessness, fascinates every one who comes 
within reach of her spells, is sustained with character- 
istic vivacity from beginning to end; but the remaining 
characters are little better than abstractions. The first 
of Carmen’s lovers with whom we become acquainted is 
Don José, a brigadier in the Spanish army, to whom 
she acts with a cruelty little short of demoniacal, and 
whose jealousy brings about the final catastrophe. Don 
Jose, however, is not greatly to be pitied, seeing that he 
is betrothed to another, by whom he is sincerely be- 
loved, and who, though but a peasant-girl, is, to all 
seeming, worth a life of devotion. His attachment to 
Michaela is forgotten as soon as he has cast eyes upon 
the irresistible gipsy, into whose snares he speedily falls; 
and despite occasional resolutions, urged by the solici- 
tations of Michaela, to escape from them, as speedily 
returns. Wholly enthralled by the charms of this 
strange and wilful creature—after various incidents 
superfluous to dwell upon, including, among others, the 
compromise of his obligations as a soldier—he is per- 
suaded by Carmen to desert and become an associate of 
vagabond gipsies and smugglers keeping out of the reach 
of the law. But no sooner has he submitted to this sacri- 
fice of honour and manhood than the pretended love of 
Carmen begins to fade, and instead of caressing, she loses 
no opportunity of insulting him. Here we are int:oduced 
to the other of Carmen's suitors with whom we have to 
deal, in the person of Escamillo, a toreador, of whom, 
though his only recommendation, so far as we can under- 
stand, is that, having vanquished bulls in the arena, he 
is proportionately muscular, our heroine has become 
passionately enamoured. Between the sentimental and 
the muscular aspirants a quarrel might be logically 
anticipated ; and in fact, just as Don José is about to 
plunge his weapon into the breast of Escamillo, Carmen, 
interposing, averts the doom of the new hero of her 
fickle choice ; whereupon Escamillo invites the whole 
company to an approaching bull-fight in the circus, an 
invitation to which, before all, Carmen joyfully assents, 
leaving Don José in unspeakable despair. Not to be 
outdone, however, Don José himself attends the bull- 
fight, mixing among the crowd, and Carmen is warned 
of the fact. Fearless, nevertheless, and as usual 
defiant, she meets Don José outside the arena, and 
while rejoicings for the triumph of Escamillo, who has 
again vanquished a bull, are heard from the circus, a 
long and impassioned dialogue ensues. Obdurate to all 
the solicitations of the man she has seduced, betrayed, 
and abandoned, Carmen, as a last mark of disdain, 
snatches from her finger a ring that has been his gift, 
and contemptuously throws it at his feet. This is the 
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culminating point. ‘ Fanfares”’ of trumpets and ex- 
clamations of the people announce the approach of the 
victorious toreador, to meet his reward in the felicita- 
tions of his mistress. At the moment, however, when 
Kscamillo is on the point of arriving, Don Jose, after a 
final appeal, exasperated to fury, stabs her, and then, 
falling on her prostrate body, exclaims, “Oh! mia 
Carmen, mia Carmen adorata!” The other characters 
who, if subordinate, have, nevertheless, something to 
do with the story, are Dancairo and Remenardo, two 
leading smugglers; Zuniga, an officer, also captivated 
by the charms of Carmen; Frasquita and Mercedes, 
yipsies attached to the heroine. ‘There are in the piece 
many incidents and effective situations, processions of 
virls, soldiers, and bull-fighters, incidental ballets, &c., 
which give life and brightness to the whole. M. Bizet 
lias imparted a local colouring by the adoption of 
Spanish rhythms. Spanish dances—the bolero, and 
the sequidilla—are reproduced, and there is a quaint 
use of the minor key which is characteristic of the 
melodies of Spain. 
telling, and the voices throughout are well written for; 
the orchestration is elaborate and occasionally perhaps 
a little overdone. Of the twenty-seven numbers which 
form the four acts of the opera the most successful 
pieces are Carmen’s songs ‘‘ Amor misterioso,” and 
‘*All’ udir del sistro il suon;” the duet for Carmen and 
Jose, * Voglio dansar pel tuo piacer ;” Escamillo’s 
song ‘ Toreador attento,” the melody of which recurs 
in different parts of the opera; Michaela’s song ‘ Qui 
dei Contrabandieri ; and the quintet, ‘‘ Abbiamo in 
vista un bell’ affare."” The execution of the work was 
exceedingly creditable. Mdlle. Minnie Hauk was a 
fascinating, if demonstrative, Uarmen, aud was warmly 
applauded; Sig. Campanini as José has rarely been 
more successful ; and Mdlle. Valleria as Michaela sang 
and acted her best. Sig. Del Puente as Hscamillo sang 
well, and the minor parts were ably filled. The choruses 
and ballets went well, new scenery, dresses, and decora- 
tions had been provided ; the mise en scene, arranged by 
M. Lapissada, of the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, 
was unusually excellent : and the band, under the skil- 


ful direction of Sir Michael Costa, did full justice to the 
orchestration. 





MISS ADA CAVENDISH’S FAREWELL. 


A complimentary benefit to Miss Ada Cavendish 
was given on June 15 at the Gaiety Theatre, and a 
house crammed in every corner proved, with the 
applause spontaneously bestowed, that Miss Ada 
Cavendish takes with her to America the hearty 
good wishes of innumerable friends. She selected for 
her leavetaking the part of Beatrice, in ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” and played it better than ever. Her 
acting in the last scene was magnificent. The attention 
of the audience was at a point of extreme tension ; but 
directly the curtain fell the cheers broke out from all 
parts of the house, and the success of the artist was 
complete. Although the comedy was necessarily 
curtailed, it was well performed considering that it was 
studied for a single occasion. As Benedick Mr. Henry 
Neville made an excellent foil to Beatrice, and entered 
with zest into the spirit of the scene. Miss Marion 
Terry played Hero; Mr. Carton and Mr. Beaumont, 
Claudio and Antonio: Dogherry and Verges were repre- 


The vocal melodies are fresh and’ 





sented by Mr. Anson and Mr. Maclean ; and other parts 
were sustained by Mr. Barnes, Mr. Stephens, Mr. 
Soutar, Mr. Steyne, and Miss Kate Rivers. The 
comedy over, Miss Ada Cavendish bade her farewell 
in a few expressive sentences. The promised address 
by Dr. Westland Marston was not forthcoming, owing 
to his indisposition. Miss Cavendish could not have 
spoken more to the point or more sincerely than she 
did. Every word went home, and faltering nervous- 
ness added to the pathos of her farewell. Mr. E. A. 
Sothern as Hugh de Brass, in “ A Regular Fir,” was 
quite successful in removing the melancholy effect of 
the parting with an universal favourite. 








DRAMA. 


Our old friend Vanderdecken, so marvellously popular 
some forty years ago as the melodramatic ‘“ Flying 
Dutchman,” in Mr. Fitzball’s piece so named, has been 
worked up into an elaborate character specially for Mr. 
Irving. If it be objected to the first Vanderdecken that 
he said but little—his doom being sealed by the first word 
he uttered—the present Dutchman has a great deal too 
much to say: and what the authors have made tedious 
is rendered more so by Mr. Irving’s mode of utterance. 
Messrs. Perey Fitzgerald and Wills have adorned and 
refined the rugged old legend, but they have introduced 
much incongruity at the same time, and the piece 
labours under the disadvantage of causing little sym- 
pathy with the leading characters either in their hopes 
or their sufferings. As with other characters, Mr. 
Irving as Vanderdecken is simply Mr. Irving. His 
style of delivery if solemn and mysterious is above all 
terribly monotonous, and he has so much to say that 
his manner of saying it is no matter of indifference. 
His peculiarities would be less observed were there 
more action. Miss Bateman’s Thekla is refined and 
forcible; Mr. Walter Bentley’s Olof displays self- 
possession, manly bearing, and tenderness. Some- 
thing must be done if ‘* Vanderdecken” is to have any- 
thing like the run to which we are now accustomed. 
The pruning knife offers the readiest means. The 
action is supposed to take place in Norway at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century; and the play 
opens in the interior of the cottage of old Nils, the 
pilot, ‘near the entrance to the Christiana Fiord.” 
His daughter Thekla is about to be betrothed to the 
young seaman Olof; she is of a dreamy temperament, 
and much impressed with a. portrait which is kept 
concealed behind tapestry. Thekla (Miss Isabel Bate- 
man) appears, and recites a fine ballad, in which the 
story of the Flying Dutchman is told with much effect. 
A storm suddenly arises; a vessel is reported in 
distress, and the men hasten to render aid. Then 
Thekla is startled by the apparition of the phantom 
ship, which gives to this act a very impressive 
termination. The next scene represents the quay of 
the fishing village, with Nails, Olof, and their com- 
panions, looking wet and weather-beaten, landing from 
their boat. They are startled by the sudden appearance 
of Vanderdecken from behind an old tawny sail, hung 
from the beacon mast on the shore. No more pictur- 
esque figure has been seen on the stage than Mr. Irving 
presents, standing erect in faded garments, but noble 
of aspect, and mysterious in demeanour. Vanderdecken 
soon encounters Thekla, and she recognizes in him the 
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original of the old portrait, and thenceforward she 
listens meekly to her mysterious visitor’s addresses, 
and allows herself to be decoyed aboard a phantom 
ship for the purpose of saving his soul. Vanderdecken, 
well-knowing that the combat is on unequal terms, 
invites Thekla’s honest lover’ Olof to mortal combat ; 
and after being run through the body and cast into the 
sea, reappears once mure and carries off the young 
lady. The struggle has some melodramatic picturesque- 
ness, but the incident is awkward and unpleasant. 
There is little, indeed, to inspire sympathy throughout 
the piece. Of its chief actor—Mr. Irving—we need 
say but little. The same excellences and the same 
defects are to be found ; and folks dwell on the one or 
the other as they are his friends or hostile to his 
success. But he has not the advantages in this piece 
that he has had before: there is no sufficient scope 
for his powers: what he has to do is honotonous, and 
he can hardly infuse passion into such a character as 
Vanderdecken. That he displays much ability is a fore- 
gone conclusion; and there is room for occasional 
admiration. But Mr. Irving will gain few additional 
laurels by this his last impersonation. 
A new pastoral drama, by Mr. James Mortimer, en- 
titled ‘ Little Cricket,” was produced at the Duke’s 
Theatre on June 8. Mr. Mortimer has tuken Mdme. 
Sand’s story ‘“‘ La Petite Fadette,” and altered its in- 
cidents to meet the exigencies of the stage: a consistent 
story bringing out a simple picture of French peasant 
life. Little Cricket, the heroine, is a village waif, who 
delights to frequent secluded spots and ‘to dance by the 
light of the moon.” Landry, a son of Farmer Barbeau, 
seeking his sheep, discovers her thus engaged, and by 
her is guided to the spot where his sheep may be found, 
for which service the Cricket exacts from him a promise 
to grant whatever she asks. Fanchon or the Little 
Cricket is not popular: she ascertains the secrets and 
foibles of her neighbours, and loves to expose them. 
At one time she points out that the village belle wears 
false hair, while she loosens a band and displays her 
own in a golden shower. This not new device was 
greeted with a shout of applause. The favour Fanchon 
asks of Landry is to be his partner in the dance, and 
after a struggle with his wish to dance with his cousin 
Madelon he consents. (This capital country dance 
pleased the audience, and it was repeated.) Landry now 
becomes the champion of Fanchon, and engages Beau- 
cadet, the village Adonis, in a wrestling match. Landry 
rapidly develops from Fanchon’s defender into her lover, 
and thereby encounters the opposition of his father and 
the resentment of Madelon. Fanchon, however, goes 
away for the space of a year. She then returns, recon- 
ciles Farmer Barbeau to the match, and is provided 
with a dowry, and thus all ends happily. The character 
of Fanchon is sustained by Miss Lydia Cowell with 
great skill. She has an agreeable appearance, is a 
skilful dancer, and completely identifies herself with 
her part. The character of Landry is ably portrayed by 
Mr. W. Redmund; and Miss Maria Harris is a lively 
and agreeable Madelon. The cast is generally efficient, 
Mr. W. H. Stephens and Mrs. Huntley deserving special 
notice. The piece was well received by the audience, 
and the beautiful scenery was much applauded. 

The afternoon performances at the Aquarium Theatre 
being suspended for the summer months, the house was 
opened for evening representations. The series began 
with “The Vicar of Wakefield,” in which Mr. Ryder 





replaced Mr. W. Farren as Dr. Primrose; Mr. Harold 
Kyrle was Ned Thornhill, formerly played by Mr. 
H. B. Conway; and Mr. Fawn resigned his part 
of Chaplin to Mr. W. H. Gilbert, and takes that of 
Ephraim Jenkinson, formerly portrayed by Mr. §. 
Emery. Mrs. Stirling is again Mrs. Primrose, Miss 
Litton Olivia, and Mr. Philip Day, Mr. EB. F. Edgar, 
Miss D. Adams, Miss E. Miller, and Miss Edith Challis 
are respectively Moses, Burchell, Sophia, Lady Blarney, 
and the Hon. Miss Skeggs. 

‘« Hawke's Nest,” a drama founded by Mr. Mackay upon 
an episode in Charles Lever's novel, ‘‘ One of Them,” 
has been brought out at the Park Theatre. It isa 
strong and impressive play, melodramatic in treatment, 
and thoroughly suited to the taste of the suburban play- 
goers. We have schemes of villany foiled by an honest 
toiler, and a comic footman is the means of transferring 
from a wronged wife toa blackleg associate the suspicion 
of murdering by slow poison a successful betting man. 
There is much ingenuity in working out the plot, and 
some originality in the characters introduced. ‘* Hawke's 
Nest’ was received with marked favour. Mr. Edwin 
Lever made his first appearance in London as Godfrey 
Hawke, the victim of murder. His acting was realistic 
and powerful. Mr. George Temple, Mr. Desmond, and 
Miss Emmerson took part in the represéntation. 

At the New Royalty Theatre the version of ‘‘ Les 
Scandales d'Hier” has been played under the title of 
‘* Scandal,”’ Mr. Arthur Mathison being the author of 
the adaptation. Though it is occasionally difficult to re- 
concile the #rench plot with English manners, the piece 
plays well, and its production is a credit to all concerned. 

At the Princess’s Theatre the production of Mr. 
Ross Neil’s ‘‘ Elfinella,” which was first played in 
Edinburgh about a year and a half ago, seemed to give 
hopes that another home had been found for the poetical 
drama. The author depended for his plot on the old 
theme of a supernatural suddenly placed among mortals, 
and subjected to the novel and bewildering sensation 
of the hopes and fears experienced on earth. The 
performance of ‘* Eifinella ” pleased but did not interest 
its audience. The play was put on the stage with care, 
the scenery was excellent, and the costumes were 
picturesque. It is not creditable to the audiences of 
this theatre that it was so soon dropped. 

‘« Queen’s Evidence” is a play of a popular type, and 
it comes to the Princess's stamped with the approval of 
the Grecian and the Surrey. A greater contrast 
between a piece such as this and the graceful and 
poetical ‘* Elfinella” cannot well be imagined. Yet the 
applause evoked on the night of its production by 
‘Queen's Evidence” was far more hearty than any 
‘“ Hifinella” was able to command. The people to 
whom such works appeal know precisely what they 
want, and are very quick to decide whether they have 
it or not; nor are they slow to pronounce their decision. 
Plenty of action they require, of a practical and physical 
nature ; plenty of noise and bustle; a due proportion, 
too, of sentiment ; and no lack of jesting. ‘Queen's 
Evidence” fulfils all there requirements, and may 
therefore, from the pit and gallery point of view, be 
considered a good play. Only a critic determined to 
find fault could raise as an objection that it is not the 
custom of country gentlemen to stroll about in full 
hunting costume, and that the pastime of the chase is 
not pursued during the summer months; or that it 
would be scarcely practicable for a railway booking 
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clerk to escape from the penalties attaching to the 
uttering of false coin by assuming the garb of a clergy- 
man and the duties of a tutor at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge (?), or, so far as we know, at any college at 
either University. But these things matter little to an 
audience determined to be pleased. The acting, too, 
was, very properly, of the same fine old type as the 
dialogue. Miss Litton seemed to have some difficulty 
in adapting herself to the true spirit of the piece, but 
she met the difficulty bravely ; while Mr. Warner, Mr. 
William Rignold, Mr. Leonard Boyne, Miss Leslie, Mr. 
Shore, and Mr. Jackson were all ‘‘ to the manner 
born.”’ ‘I'he last supplied the humour of the piece, 
and is evidently, in his own line, a ‘ fellow of infinite 
jest.” 

At the Haymarket Theatre Mr. Sothern has 
appeared in a new piece, ‘* The Hornet's Nest,” in which 
the principal character—written, as we hear, for Mr. 
Sothern—seems only another development of Sir 
Simon Simple. Sydney Spoonbill, a gentleman of 
independent means, fills his country-house with all 
kinds of rascals. He keeps servants who rob him, 
and his guests consist of broken-down gamblers, 
Jew money-lenders, husband-hunting widows, sham 
generals, and amateur prize-fighters, who all unite in 
fleecing their host. Mr. Spoonbill is a willing victim. 
He buys for five hundred pounds a sham necklace of 
Mr. Hall Marks, and gives Lieutenant-General Bloss 
four thousand pounds for land not worth half the 
money. He accepts what odds Mr. Straight Tipper 
likes to lay him against a horse all but certain to be 
scratched ; he exchanges cheques with Mr. Frederick 
Pelham, though he is aware that that gentleman's 
signature only spoils the stamp. He allows Mrs. 
Mandrake to claim him as her betrothed, and he sees 
his pretty cousin, Carry Gresham, whom he loves and 
who loves him, ready to throw herself away upon a 
swindler and vagabond. Yet, as events prove, in all 
these instances he is right. The estate he buys turns 
out to be worth ten times the money; the diamonds 
are real, and the seller is ruined, the very horse he 
backs becomes the favourite. In fine all the rascals 
are discomfited, and the hero lets them off with a 
sharp lesson, and marries his cousin, Mrs. Mandrake’s 
first husband proving to be alive. The chief merit of 
the acting belongs to Mr. Sothern. Mr. Howe is 
good as the money-lender, and Mr. Conway, as 
Irederick Pelham, acts with ease and taste; while Miss 
Amy Roselle is piquante and charming as the cousin. 
But all the amusement of the audience comes from 
delight at Mr. Sothern’s drollery, and from watching 
the way he turns the tables upon his enemies. Indeed, 
Mr. Sothern is at his best, and is irresistible. The 
laughter never flags, and the performance leaves no 
time for serious inquiry. It is even possible that 
Sydney Spoonbill may prove as lasting a favourite as 
Lord Dundreary. 

The version of ‘‘ Le Petit Due,” by Messrs. Rowe, 
has been transferred from the Philharmonic to the St. 
James’s Theatre, with Miss Alice May in her original 
part. Miss Emma Chambers plays Diane de Chateau- 
Lansac; Miss Ethel Pierson the Duchess ; Mr. Edward 
Wingrove sustains the part of De Montlandry; and Mr. 
J. D. Stoyle that of Frimousse. The opera is well 
mounted, and we trust it will meet with the success it 
deserves. 


Mr. Pennington has been very successful at the 





Standard Theatre in his new piece ‘“ Balaclava,” in 
which he plays the hero. It has been withdrawn for a 
short time to make room for ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Mr. Pennington’s Shakespearean interpretations also 
appear to hit the taste of the Standard audiences, and 
his Petruchio in ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” has been a 
great success, although the comedy was given as an 
afterpiece. 





NEW MUSIC. 


[R. Anprews, Manchester. ] 


The Sparkling Brooklet. Song. Composed by Epwarp Horrman. 

This melody appears to be a favourite with its author, as we 
find it published not only for the voice, but arranged for the 
pianoforte in two forms—one “ grazioso,” the other ‘* brillante.” 
It has, we believe, attained considerable popularity both bere and 
in America. 


(Burns, Belfast. ] 


Walzer ; Fest Gruesse. (Festive Greeting.) By J. Pamurprg, 

This waltz comes to us with the recommendation of great 
popularity, of which it certainly is more deserving than many of its 
rivals. A succession of new and tuneful waltzes is necessary to 
the band of a line regiment, and their influence is felt at once on 
the pianofortes of the neighbourhood. 


[Cuarrett & Co.] 
Gavotte in B Minor. (J. S. Bacu.) 


ImMANUEL Ligepicn. 


Arranged as a Duet by 


It is not always so easy as it looks for a pianist to play some of 
these quaint old dance-tunes. Herr Liebich in this arrangement 
has rendered the performance more facile and at the same time 
more effective, and has found adequate employment for the four 
hands. 


‘In Sight.” Song. Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. 
Autucr WHITLEY. 


Music by 


A song of a sailor’s return, pleasantly told, and set to the old 
ballad form of four crotchets in a bar. The melody is taking, and 
fits in well with the sentiment of the words. Key F, compass C 
to F, eleven notes. 


[Lamporn Cock. ] 


Rondo Cantabile. Composed by Aucusta M. Draper. 

This rondo is one of six pieces which the author has composed 
for her pupils, and care has been taken to render its study at 
once useful and interesting. We can recommend it both to the 
student and to the moderately advanced player. 


Six Sketches for the Pianoforte. Composed by Epwanp WALTER 
Hamitron. 

These are but trifles, but they are very agreeable and very 
creditable trifles. They are all more or less fanciful, and the 
connexion between the title and the composition is not always 
obvious. Thus we have Early Morn—Scherzino—Day-Dreaming 
—Resignation—Greeting— Parting—names which may serve to 
distinguish one piece from another, but which might be inter- 
changed without much detriment. The bounds of good taste, 
however, are never overstepped, and the little sketches will make. 
excellent relaxations for young pianists. 


‘Sleep, Little Darling.” Cradle Song. English words by J. H. 
Music by Mozarr. 

An arrangement of Mozart’s well-known Wiegenlied, “ Schlafe, 

mein Prinzchen,” the English words being closely imitated from 

the original German. Though some of the peculiar piquancy is 
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lost in the translation, the little ditty cannot fail to please in its 
new form. 


Mr. Lamborn Cock has added two more adaptations to his 
Trios for female voices: the one Bishop's glee, ‘‘ Blow, gentle 
gales ;” the other the favourite serenade by Carulli, * Bon soir.” 
Both are well arranged, and will be found effective. 

{J. B. Cramer & Co.] 
Summer Flowers. Valse de Salon. For Piano. By Ricnarp F. 
Harvey. 
Magdalen. Arranged for the Pianoforte. By the same. 


Two easy pieces, both written, we presume, for young players. 
The arrangement of the Evening Hymn tune is curious. 


‘Night and Day.” Words by Henry S. Leien. Music by ALFrep 
CELLIER. 

This is an unpretentious song, and the melody is: taking, and’ 
the workmanship good throughout—the verse being well adapted 
for musical setting. Key A flat, common time, compass E to F. 
Never Strike the Flag. Words by Epwarp Oxrenrorp. Music by 

Rospert STan.ey. : 

A song of an old salt who has seen forty years’ sarvice, and has 
acquired peculiarities of thought and expression, amongst them 
the ‘‘ yo-ho” which is just now a passport to popularity. It is 
well set in A, common and €-8 time alternating. Compass A to 
F, thirteen notes. 


‘* The Beautiful Death.” Song of a Cavalier’s Mother. The 
Words by the Rev. S.J. Sronz. The Music composed by 
Henry Lesuie. 

This is a capital song—heart-stirring and powerful—no shirking 
of grief—but terrible in its fierce resignation and glowing pride. 
Mr. Leslie has done all that is needful in the music he has 
furnished; the only want—and that is an essential one—is a 
competent singer. The framework of the song may be indicated 
as the key C, and 6-8 time, but changes of harmony and accent 
constantly occur ; the voice has a range of twelve notes, from C 
to G. 


Queen Mab Waltz. Composed by Herserr Barnes. New Edition 

We think we have seen this waltz before with another publisher’s 
name attached; so perhaps a new edition is involved in the change 
of publisher. The best test of a waltz is its popularity—for no 
dance music can become generally liked, unless it has good melody 
which lends itself to the rhythm of the particular dance. ‘‘ Queen 
Mab” has apparently stood this test, and it thus affords a proof 
of the ability as well as the versatility of its author, who has 
written several meritorious songs. 





[Enocn & Sons.] 
“ Morgenlied.” (Morning Song.) Melody for the Pianoforte. By 
Atoys Hennes. Op. 291. 
The motivo is pretty, and the arrangement effective without 
being over difficult. It is a good student's piece. 
Montespan. Morceau Louis XIV. For the Pianoforte. By E. 
Nouer. 
Full of character, and skilfully arranged; a piece which every 
one will play with pleasure, and from which the young pianist 
may derive benefit in addition. 





(Hurortines & Romer. } 
“ Forget-me-nots.” Song. Words by A. L. Leeretro. Music 
by Rosert Hoan, 

A good and well-constructed song, the verse no sadder than the 
author’s nom de plume would imply, and making the best of oft- 
used images. The air is appropriate, and the aceompaniment 
makes no attempt to rival the voice. Well sung, the song must 
confer a pleasure on those who listen. Key F, minor and major, 
common time, compass F to G. 





(Sranzey Lucas, Weser & Co. } 


“One for Another.” Song. Written by Epwarp Oxenrorp. 
Composed by Eaton Fanina. 

There is a bright spontaneity about this little ditty which is 
very charming, and we should predict considerable drawing-room 
popularity for it. The few bars of minor in the last verse have 
an excellent effect. Key F, 3-8 time, compass © to F, eleven 
notes. 


Vittoria. Cantata di Giacomo Carissist. 


Herr Henschel has been the means of resuscitating this fine 
song, which has all the energy and dignity of the composer and 
his period, with more freshness than the composition of yester- 
day. It offers fine opportunities to the good singer, and will be 
tolerable even with an indifferent one. It has a range of eleven 
notes, D to G, 3-4 time, key D. 


Daily Vocal Exercises. Adapted to the Varieties of Voice 
Compass. By Epwarp Puarer. 

A concise series of exercises, which the author has found useful 
for his pupils, and which he has been requested to publish. They 
seem well suited to the purpose in view, and as Mr, Plater says, 
they will be beneficial to students, and serviceable as ‘ voice 
warmers” to the proficient. 





[Simpson & Co.]} 


La Ruggidda. (The Dew.) For the Pianoforte. By Banon 
Carte Mora. 

A lively and tuneful sketch, with no difficulties, and fingered 
where necessary. It will suit those very moderately advanced 
players who like to get up a pretty and short piece with the 
smallest amount of trouble. 





(Werxes & Co.) 


‘* Twelve o’Clock.” A Short.Piece for the Drawing-room. Com- 
posed by Anice SHEPPaRD. 

Some ingenuity is displayed in this little sketch, which may be 
interpreted in various ways. It is possibly a mild protest against 
late hours, or it may contain a reason for not “ going home till 
morning.” 


“ Out of the Past.” Song. Words by the Rev. Micnazi Brown. 
Music by Wiuu1am Vixnina. 

This is a very dismal affair, but by no means void of musical 
merit, Tke composer has had uphill work. Trees and butter- 
cups, death and graves, and ‘‘ bees murmuring within my head,” 
are not inspiring. The verse has an odd mixture of tropes, with 
generally funereal phraseology. It is set in F, common-time, 
compass D to G, eleven notes. 


Boat Song. Vocal Duet. By Wiurrep E. Bena. 
Three Vocal Duets. By Witrnep BE. Benpa.u. 
No.1. O Far Away. 
2. Sweet Spring is Returning. 
8. The Skylark. 
These four duets are carefully written for the voices, and nicely 
accompanied. Their general form and treatment is that which 
has so long been in vogue in our drawing rooms. 


Jugendscenen. Four Progressive Characteristic Pieces for the 
Piano. By WinHeLm Wassenzue. 
No, 1. In the Twilight. 
2. Merry Youth. 
8. Whims of Youth. 
4, sEpisode of a Dance. 

The leading idea in these pieces is good, and the treatment 
clever. They are very profitable pieces for advancing pianists, 
whom they are calculated to interest while they improve. They 
are not difficult. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


The members of the Norfolk and Norwich Musical Union gave 
their fourteenth concert in St. Andrew's Hall on June 5. The 
concert commenced with Weber's Jubilee Cantata, * The Praise of 
Jehovah,” the leading parts by Miss Constance Herring,- Miss 
Burton, Mr. H. J. Minns, and Mr. Smith, well supported by the 
choir and band, under the able direction of Dr. Bunnett. The 
second part opened with Mendelssohn's overture to ‘* Athalie,” 
after which Miss Constance Herring and Mr. Miuns sang popular 
bullads, the ladies of the choir giving Cherubini’s ‘*‘ Come down 
into the meadow.” Mendelssohn's Serenade and Rondo Giojoso 
was played admirably by Miss F, M. Morse. 


The Blackpool Winter Garden and Pavilion will be opened by 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London, in state, on July 11 and 
12; their own state carriages and horses will be sent to Blackpool 
for the occasion. The Mayor of Blackpool (Mr. W. H. Cocker), 
who is a director of the Winter Gardens, will issue invitations to 
ull the Mayors of the United Kingdom, to meet the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs of London at a grand banquet, and a ball will also be 
given. Special concerts will be held in the Pavilion, at which 
some of the leading vocalists will appear, and the orchestra will be 
conducted by Mr. Alfred Cellier, the musical director of the 
Winter Gardens. 


Glasgow Cathedral is to be endowed with an organ, in memory 
of the late Miss Francis J. Grant, by her two brothers and sister, 
and by Dr. and Mrs. Burns, The organ is to be constructed by 
Mr. Willis, and is designed to surpass any church organ at present 
in Scotland, if not in the United Kingdom. It is to be built on 
either side of the triforium, so as not to destroy the vista from end 
to end of the nave. 


The Plymouth town council, at their meeting on June 19, had 
under consideration the rebuilding of the theatre. They 
unanimously determined to reconstruct the building at the expense 
of the town, it being corporation property, and thus to relieve the 
lessee of all responsibility, and plans for the restoration from Mr, 
Phipps, architect, of London, have been provisionally accepted, 
the estimated cost being £5000. Whilst the matter was under 
consideration a telegram was received from the Royal Insurance 
Office, stating the full claim of the corporation, amounting to 
£2500 had been allowed. A _ subscription list, in aid of Mr. 
Eldred’s company, who were burnt out and sustained severe 
losses, has been opened in the town and liberally responded to, 
and two benefit concerts have been arranged with the same object. 


The Irish Court of Queen’s Bench recently tried an action 
brought by Mr. De Selvier, a member of the firm of Cramer, Wood, 
and Co., to recover from Mr. M‘Nicoll, a commission agent on the 
Rathmines Road, a piano, value £45. It appeared that there was 
a sheriff's sale at the house of a Miss Cromie. on the Waterloo 

toad. She had a piano belonging to the plaintiff, which was let 
out at £15s.a month. There was nothing on it to distinguish it 
from any other property in the house. The Sheriff’s auctioneer 
sold the property, and Mr. M‘Nicoll bought the piano for £40 9s., 
which he paid, and the piano was delivered over to him. He did 
not get any indemnity from the sheriff. Mr. De Selvier, having 
ascertained who the purchaser was, claimed the piano. De- 
fendant, feeling that he was a bond fide purchaser for value, 
refused to give it up. The present action was thereupon 
instituted. The Lord Chief Baron directed a verdict for 
the plaintiff. The only question was one of damages, which 
ought to be as small as possible. There was no doubt that Mr. 
M' Nicoll acted bond fide, and that was in believing innocently that 
when he purchased an article at a sheriff's sale he was safe in 
point of law. The public should be aware that if they purchased 
at a sheriff's sale without getting a warranty, they were liable in 
respect of the purchase of property to which the defendant in the 
execution had no title, and that was so in the- present case. The 
jury found the value of the piano was £40, and they assessed the 
damages for the detention at £1 5s. Mr. De Selvier said that the 
application was now settled by the verdict of a jury, and as he 
entertained no doubt that Mr. M’Nicoll purchased boné fide, he 
would make him a present of the piano, and only ask that 
the defendant should pay the costs. The Lord Chief Baron 
said that was an exceedingly handsome and creditable offer. 


Schubert’s beautiful ‘Hymn to the Holy Spirit,’ hitherto 
almost unknown in English, has been performed with great 
success at St. Patrick’s Church, Brighton, the words having been 
translated from the German and arranged to the music afresh, by 
M. F. Sawyer, Mus. Bac., F.C.0., the organist of the church. St. 
Patrick's has also had an attractive choral serviee, consisting of 
shortened prayers and a number of anthems. 











Mr. Charles Dillon was engaged at the Brighton Theatre for 
six nights commencing on Whit Monday. In the afternoon, in 
the presence of a numerically small audience, the talented actor 
appeared in ‘‘ Belphegor,” sustaining the title réle ; and in the even- 
ing, he played Coriolanus, in Shakespeare’s play. The tragedy 
was repeated on the two following nights. He subsequently ap- 
peared as Virginius, as Louis XI., and in“ The Wonder.” Mr. 
Craven Robertson’s ‘‘ Caste” company succeeded, with a twelve 
nights’ engagement occupying the remainder of June. 


On June 18 a very startling accident, which seems to show 
neglect in some quarter, occurred at the Philharmonic Hall, 
Liverpool, when nearly 800 children fell through a temporary 
platform. A ‘ grand concert by 100) children, selected from the 
Liverpool day-schools, assisted by a powerful choir of adults,” was 
to have been given in aid of the ‘Teachers’ Orphanage and Benevo- 
lent Fund. For the accommodation of such a large number of 
children a temporary wooden platform was erected on the top of 
the permanent orchestra. A few moments after the children had 
taken their places, when the doors were about to be thrown open 
to the public, the accident occurred, and prevented the proposed 
concert taking place. Without the slightest warning several of the 
supports at the lower part of the platform broke, and the whole 
construction gave way, the children en masse being carried along 
with it. Mr. T. Vernon, the conductor, was present, and added 
what he could to allay the excitement of the youthful performers, 
all of whom were, in a very short time, released from their awkward 
situation, none of them being seriously injured. The platform 
consisted of twenty-four tiers of seats made of American white 
pine, lin. thick by 9in. in breadth. The seats rested on eight 
bearers running from top to bottom; while the principal supports, 
screwed into the orchestra, were not more than an inch thick. 
Means should be taken to guard against a similir accident iu 
future. 


A festival of choirs in connection with the York Diocesan Choral 
Association was held in Selby Abbey Church on the afternoon of 
June 18, and was very successful. Four hundred and thirty vocal- 
ists took part, representing nineteen choirs. The preacher was 
the Ven. Archdeacon Hey, and the Rev. J. P. Metcalfe conducted. 


The first of a series of summer promenade concerts was given 
on June 18 at the Marble Rink, Clapham, and attracted between two 
and three thousand visitors. Orchestral selections were ably per- 
formed by an efficient band, directed by Mr. F. Taylor, and several 
eminent artists took part in the concert. Mrs. Patey sang songs 
by Mdme. Sainton and Mr. Blumenthal, and was enthusiastically 
greeted. Mr. Maybrick gave ‘“ The Bellringer,” and * Hearts of 
Oak,” and valuable aid was given by Miss Mary Davies and Mr. H. 
Guy.. Mr. Howard Reynolds executed two cornet solos, ‘* Terence's 
Farewell” and ‘‘ Una voce poco fa,’ in capital style, and was much 
applauded. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


At the Grand Opéra in Paris Mdlle. Arnaud has made her last 
appearance in the character of Siebel in “ Faust.” She is leaving 
the stage, being about to marry. 


The Elephant and Castle Theatre, New Kent Road, which was 
destroyed by fire a short time since, is to be rebuilt, and with 
better exits and entrances. 


The managers of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, mindful of 
the value of novelty, have not contented themselves with the 
success of their “‘ Siege of Troy,” but have introduced three new 
features into their program. Mr. J. L. King’s lecture on ‘* Modern 
Guns and Projectiles,” is specially full of interest at a juncture 
when there is so much ‘‘ powder in the air.” Mr. W. R. May 
expounds the mysteries of Kaftir warfare, and with the assistance 
of the painter and photographer affords an excellent hour’s enter- 
tainment. After that, Mr. King again comes to the front, and with 
a wave of his mayzic wand brings the wonders of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion across the Channel to Regent Street. We have the Trocadero 
with its cascade, the Champ de Mars now busy with the works of 
peace, the Street of all Nations, and the cosmopolitan crowd 
watching for the mechanical figures in the Swiss clock to come out 
and tell them the time of day. The English visitors are taken 
from the Charing Cross Station to Folkestone, thence to Boulogne 
in the steamer, and on to Paris. For the lecture on guns and 
projectiles, as well as on the Kaffir war, the views have been 
photographed and painted by Mr. J. Green; and the exhibition 
tableaux have been copied from views supplied by the British and 
French Commissioners. 
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The cantata chosen this year for the text of the competitions 
for the five competitors for the Prizé of Rome is a “ Fille de 
Jephté,” by M. Guiraud. 


The Bellini Theatre at Naples has brought out a new opera, the 
‘* Conte di San Romano,” by Giosa, with the baritone Pantaleoni and 
Biancha Lablanche. Another new work, ‘‘ Xgmont,” by Orifice, 
has just been produced at the San Carlo. 


At a sitting of the confirming committee of the Middlesex 
magistrates on June 17, at the Sessions House, Broadway, West- 
minster, to rehear the application of Sir Coutts Lindsay for a 
license for the Grosvenor Gallery, Mr. Besley, on behalf of the 
applicant, quoted numerous instances when the Inland Revenue 
authorities had exercised their powers in granting provisional 
licenses, and notably the case of the Aquarium, early in the 
present year, and contended that Sir Coutts Lindsay, in accepting 
the permission of the Inland Revenue, thought there was nothing 
wrong in his doing so. The learned counsel stated that an im- 
mense number of applications for refreshments had been made, 
but owing to the decision of the magistrates the majority of them 
could not be complied with. After a consultation the magistrates 
decided to grant the license. 


The annual meeting of the Society for the protection of Ancient 
Buildings was held on June 21, at Willis's Rooms, under the presi- 
dency of Earl Cowper, who urged thé importance of the society, and 
referred to the irreparable damage done to historic buildings during 
the last fifty years. The committee, in their report, stated that 
they had had information of 749 ancient and quite unrestored 
churches in England and Wales, and called attentiou to the 
threatened gradual destruction of what was left of the old churches 
in the City of London. On the motion of Mr. Wyndham, M.P., 
seconded by Professor Colvin, the report was unanimously adopted. 
Lord Huughton moved a resolution to the effect that, in view of the 
falsification long going on with respect to our ancient bnildings in 
the name of restoration, the society deserved the support of all 
interested in art, archeology, and history. The motion, havin 
been seconded by the Rev. T. W. Norwood, was also contnl 
unanimously, and the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 


A sad story comes to us from Paris of a frightful death, attri- 
buted, and prima facie rightly, to hydrophobia, which has be- 
fallen a young, amiable, and accomplished gentleman, who 
seemed entering on life with the world at his feet. M. Cheri 
Montigny, son of M. Montigny, manager of the Gymnase Theatre, 
and the incomparable actress, Rose Cheri, who twenty-one years 
ago sacrificed her own life and saved that of her infant by 
sucking his neck when he was attacked with croup, has died in 
terrible agony after the bite of a dog. He lived with his father in 
a handsome villa, with a large garden, at 75, Rue de la Pompe 
Passy. A play of his, ‘‘ Une Innocente,” was in the bills for per- 
formance this week. M. Montigny, seventy years old, was about 
to ‘make over the theatre to him. A fortnight ago, M. Cheri 
Montigny, coming home late, received as usual a deep-mouthed 
welcome from two pet dogs in the courtyard, one a Danish coach- 
dog, the other a large terrier. He was wont to encourage them to 
bark and jump upon him. On this occasion the terrier, pushing 
his caresses only a little further than usual, slightly bit his nose. 
He perceived a little blood, and on going to bed wiped his face, 
and thought no more of it. Next moruing it was ascertained that 
the dog had bitten several other dogs, and he was taken to a vete- 
rinary surgeon, who did not suspect hydrophobia, but reported his 
death, which took place in three days, from internal inflamma- 
tion. M. Cheri Montigny became uneasy. He concealed the 
matter from his father, but bought several medical books, and 
awaited with anxiety the fifteenth day, when he read that hydro- 
phobia would declare itself. On June 19 he dined with Mdme. 
Judic, looked well and gay, spoke of the dog biting him, but 
showed no uneasiness. On the following day he went to the 
review, and returned with headache and fever. Next day he was 
treated for sunstroke, but on the 22nd he said he knew he was 
going mad, asked an old servant to kiss him for the last time, 
begged to have a straight-waistcoat put on, that he might harm 
no one, and died soon after in horrible contortions. It is very 
remarkable that he had no symptom of illness before the review, 
and the question arises whether his imagination, acting on a 
brain disordered by sunstroke, did not make him fancy he had 
hydrophobia. 
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